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For the Companion, 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
CHAPTER VIIL. 


The news of the outrage spread quickly, caus- 
ing no little excitement in the village. Not only 
among Phil’s many friends; it was to be expected 
that their indignation and sympathy would be 
But strangers, who knew him, if at all, | 
only by sight or name, 
and who cared nothing 
hitherto for his troubles 
with the other team- 
sters, were inspired with 
a sudden interest in his 
fortunes when they 
heard of the barbarous 





roused. 


wrong. 

Then it Phil had had 
half -a buck- 
boards, he could have 
found employment for 
them all. But he had 
not even one. Nor did 
he know where one could 
be had. 

“The best way,” said 
the doctor, whom he 
consulted, ‘will be to 
order one directly from 
the makers. [ll do it 
for you; and Pll hold 
on meanwhile to the 
titty dollars I was going 
to send to Mr. Ellerton 
to-day.” 

Phil went away com- 
forted and encouraged. 
He spent two days try- 
ing to hire a wagon, and 
tinally found one which 
he thought would do to 
take the place of a buck- 
hoard temporarily, al- 
though it was a poor af- 
tair. Meanwhile he slept 
in the barn to protect 
Brownie. 


- dozen 


Word came trom the 
Buckboard Company 
that they had no such 


ish hand which the shabby visitor had somehow 
got hold of and was pressing affectionately. 

“This isn’t a very cordial welcome you are giv- 
ing your father,” he said, sadly, as he dropped the 
unresponsive palm. 

“Tecan’t help it!” said Phil. ‘I didn’t expect 
you. I don’t see why you have come.” 

“Do you think | have no affection for my own 
flesh and blood ?” replied Farlow, in a pathetic | ; 
voice. he 

There was only the ghost of his old pleasant, | 





>” 


voice agitated almost to sobs, “that Bass held me 


; Say but what I deserve it. 


But you might at least 


and had my services for a year; and has dogged | put off your preaching till morning.” 


me, as he threatened to do when [I left him,— 


“Till morning!” The implication that his fa- 


dogged and persecuted and ruined me at last. | ther had really come to stay with him was appall- 


Oh!” he exclaimed in anguish; “and now 
have you come back in this way, and say your 
pawning me didn’t amount to any thing! si | 
“Gracious heaven, my boy!” said Farlow, | 
sreatly disturbed, “I never for a moment supposed 
would. But 1 see my coming is ill-timed. I 
won't trouble you. T’ll go.” 





wagon on hand as he 


had ordered, and asking if they should make one. | airy manner left. 


‘Make one!” exclaimed Phil, dcspairingly. 
“What is the use of that? The season is slipping 
away, and it will be over before ever I see a buck- 
board again!” 

“Tt’s a hard case,” said the doctor. ‘‘You’d bet- 
ter wait till to-morrow before deciding what to do.” 

Full of the torment of doubt and impatience, 
Phil went to the barn that evening, thinking he 
would make up his mind what to do about the 
buckboard while giving Brownie his bed. 

He was spreading the litter in the dusky stall 
with a rustling noise which prevented him from 
hearing any other sound, when, on looking up 
suddenly, he saw standing beside him, at the 
horse’s heels, the figure of a man. 

He was startled by the apparition, coming upon 
him so mysteriously. .It was not so dark but he 
could see that his visitor had some at least of the 
characteristics of a tramp,—shabby garments, a 
battered hat and a bristling, uncleanly beard. 

“Hello!” said the boy, sharply, with a step 
backward. ‘What do you want ?” 

“Phil, my boy,” answered the man, doubtfully, 
‘is it you ?” 

If he had given him a blow, Phil could not have 
been more hopelessly stunned and dizzied for a 
moment. He stood gasping and trembling, una- 
ble to take in the magnitude of this new calamity 
which had rushed upon the heels of his other 
troubles, when the visitor went on,— 

“It is you, I see! But how you have grown! 
They told me I would find you here. Well, I am 
changed, too, my boy. You hardly know me 
yet.” 

“Oh yes! I know you,” faltered Phil, utterly 
miserable, when he felt that he ought to be glad. 
“Who told you I was here ?” 

“The folks at the boarding-house; a lady-wnd-a 
girl on the piazza. How are you prospering, my 


” 


” 


bov ? 
Phil did not answer. He had a feeling of death- 
ly cold and faintness at his heart. 


It was an agu- 





He appeared very weary. Phil 
had never dreamt of seeing him again so dingy 


and so broken. He was touched. Yet he could 


not help answering, coldly ,— 


for me.” 

“T know you haven’t,” Farlow admitted, with 
something like his old engaging frankness. “I 
have been coming for you, or sending for you, any 
time these past two years; but somehow I uever 
could strike a genuine streak of luck.” 

“IT never expected you would,” said Phil. 
I never expected this !” 

He looked with undiminished dismay at his fa- 
ther, who seemed to him to have grown shorter by 


“But 


is certain that Farlow did not bear himself so 
jauntily upright as formerly. But the difference 
was chiefly in Phil, who had grown tall. 

“Of course you didn’t,” said the elder. ‘The 
world has been rather rough on the old fellow, my 
boy. But I’m coming out all right. I didn’t 
know whether I should be able to hunt you up or 
not; but luck was with me for once.” 

The unfilial words came to the son’s quivering 
lips, ‘“‘The luck was not with me!” but he did not 
utter them audibly. He said aloud,— 

“I don’t see what I can do for you.” 

“T den’t expect you todo much,” 
ther. 
and know you are prospering.’ 

“IT am not prospering!” Phil exclaiméd, pas- 
sionately, the recollection of his other woes crowd- 
ing upon him. “TI haven’t anything 1 can call my 
own. I can’t even call myself my own, since you 
went away.” 

“Why, how’s that, Phil ?” 

“Didn’t you pawn me, pledge me as security, 
for your debt to Bass ?” 


said the fa- 
“But it is a satisfaction to see you again, 


said Far- 





“But that didn’t amount to anything,” 


“T haven’t had much reason to think you cared | 


half a head while deteriorating in other ways. It | 


‘“‘No,—tfather!” said Phil, chokingly. He could 
not speak the name before; he had not thought 
he could ever speak it again. “I can’t tell you to 
stay, for there’s nothing under heaven I can do for 
you, as I see; and you can bring nothing but 





trouble to me, when I have enough already. But 


don’t go so.” 
Disheartening as such an invitation must have 


sleep. 


to | ing to poor Phil. 


“Why not?” said the smoker, between putts. 


“T can’t keep you till morning,” Phil answered. 


“T haven’t a bed even for myself.” 


“Not a bed ? 


” 


But you must have some place to 
Farlow looked up trom his pipe. 

“T sleep on the straw here in the barn,” said 
Phil. 

“That will do,” Far- 
low replied, complacent- 
ly. “It won't be the 
first time for me, if 1 
sleep on the straw, too. 
And a bite of some sort ? 
I haven't had any sup- 
per, nor any dinner, 
for that matter.” 

He fell to smoking 
again, while Phil re- 
mained silent, full of 
contlicting thoughts. 

“What! no supper?” 
said Farlow, at length, 
as the boy made no sign. 

“Pd be glad to give 
* replied 
Phil, with wretched hes- 
itancy. “Td be willing 
never to eat another if 
if— But that isn’t it.” 

“What is the —hiteh 
then: T see! You are 
not willing to take me 
into the house and in- 


vou my supper, 


troduce me to your 
friends, and say, “This 
is my father!’ You're 


wondering how you can 
do it.” 

Phil could not deny 
that this very thing was 
in his thoughts. He 
stood silent, his 
down, his eyes on the 
gloomy floor, while Far- 
low went on, 

“Well, LT don't won- 
der. I’m not dressed as 
a gentleman of my qual- 
ity should be, that’s a 
fact; and you have a right to be ashamed of my 
shabbiness.” 

“Oh, that’s not it!’ Phil spoke up, quickly. “1 
shouldn’t be ashamed of anything about you 
your clothes, or anything—if ”"— 

“Out with it, my boy!” said Farlow, 


head 


puting 


more refuse tobacco into his pipe. 


been, Farlow did not wait to have it repeated. He | 
| had looked around him in a tired fashion two or 


three times; and now, seeing a peck-measure by 
the door, he turned it up and sat down on it. 

‘Where have you been, and where are you go- 
ing?” Phil said, watching him with mingled feel- 
ings of pity and dread, and almost sorry he had 
asked him to stay 

“T've just been knocking about, here, there and 
anywhere, for the most of the time,” said Farlow, 
taking out a pipe and half-filling it with pinches 
of crumbled tobacco from his pocket. ‘Where 
I’m going the Lord only knows.” 

He struck a match on the sole of his shoe, and 
began to puff. 

‘Why can’t you ever settle down somewhere in 
some sort of business ?” Phil inquired, impatient- 
ly, setting his foot on the match his father had 
dropped. 
| “T’ve tried it,” said Farlow. ‘But that’s easier 
| said than done. A gentlemanly occupation isn’t 
| easy to be had; and I can’t adapt myself to any 
other.” 

“A gentlemanly occupation!” Phil exclaimed, 
with something like angry contempt. ‘I'd black 
boots, or do any honest work, and consider it a 
good deal more gentlemanly than living as you 
do.” 

His father had sat down to his smoke in so con- 
tented a manner, so much as if he had left his 
cares behind and come to take his ease there with 
his boy in the dusky barn, that Phil could not 





low, as much surprised as if that little transaction | help uttering this reproach. 


had altogether escaped his mind. 
; a amounted to this,” 





| ‘You always were inclined to be hard on your 
returned Phil, his | father,” 


said the wandcrer, peevishly. *‘1 don’t 





“If you were not what you are; that’s what I 
am ashamed of,” Phil burst forth, vehemently. 
“If you had come honestly by your shabbiness, 
as you call it, I—I think I could be proud of it.” 

Farlow shrugged, and struck another match as 
he said,— 

“Then I’m to have no supper.” 

“T can’t take vou into the house,” said Phil, 
having made up his mind on that point. “But | 
haven’t had my supper yet. I'll get it and bring 
it out to you.” 

Farlow took a puff or two, and said, over his 
pipe, while he waved the match to extinguish it 
before throwing it down, 

“And have none yourself ?” 

“Does he think I can eat anything to-night 7” 
thought the wretched boy, as, without answering, 
he moved towards the door. 

He returned after a brief absence with a well- 
filled napkin, at the sight of which Farlow’s eyes 
gleamed with something like avidity. 

He opened it and began to devour its contents in 
away which made Phil glad indeed he had not tak- 
en him intothe house. ‘To witness the uncleanly 
habits into which he had fallen, and to see him eat 
so like one who had not for days tasted wholesome 
food, was a heart-sickening trial to the boy look- 
ing on. How could he bear that anybody else 
should see and know that this was his father ? 

He was glad of an excuse to leave him again, 
when Farlow asked for drink. It was a relief to 


| breathe the free air alone once more, for only a 


few minutes. To return to the barn was like going 
back to a prison. 

“You couldn't get a drop of brandy to put into 
it, could you, Phil?” said Farlow, with aa insin- 


70 


uating smile, as he took the dipper in which the 
water was brought fromthe pump. ‘Or anything 
warming, you know. To raise a man’s spirits a 
trifle. Then I can talk with you.” 

“No, [ couldn’t, to save my life,” replied Phil. 

Farlow shrugged, took a sip of the water and set 
the dipper down, saying he felt ill. He could eat 
no more; the napkin, with what was left of the 
victuals, was falling from his lap. Phil took it 
away, alarmed and distressed, but saying to him- 
self, 

“T can’t get him liquor, even if he dies; perhaps 
he had better die!” 

“I’m a used-up man; that’s just the fact about 
it,” said Farlow, sliding down and stretching him- 
self out on the floor. “I’ve had such a tramp, 
coming to find you!” 

‘That was a dreadful suggestion. He had come 
so far, the hopelessly broken man, no doubt rely- 
ing on Phil for help. How he was to help him, or 
even to get rid of him again, was an awful prob- 
lem to the anxious son. 

He brought straw for his father to lie on and a 
bundle for his head. Farlow murmured something, 
and almost immediately went off in a stupor, 
which Phil perceived to be sleep. 

“No matter what his troubles were, he could al- 
ways sleep and leave somebody else to bear them,” 
the boy said to himself, bitterly. 

He remembered the last night they passed to- 
at tavern; and said to himself 
again, as he said then, ‘*How can he sleep so!” 

But he was thankful for a chance to think over 
the situation and try to solve that frightful prob- 
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Farlow read his thougats, and answered with a 
| dismal sort of laugh,— 

**You seem ready to do anything to get rid of 
me ina hurry. Don't be anxious. I’m not going 
to trouble you long.” 

“Father!” said Phil, atter a struggle with his 
rising heart, ‘if you could only change your hab- 
its and go to work, | would stick by you, and help 
you every way | could.” 

Farlow shrugged. “It’s too late for that! If I 
only had a little money to give me a fresh start,” 
looking wistfully at the pocket-book in Phil’s 
hands, “I could make my way.” 

Phil knew well enough that giving him money 
would be useless, for any permanent practical 
good. But what else could he do? 

“T’ll give you all I have. Here’s nine dollars.” 

Farlow looked somewhat disappointed; having 
heard that Phil was prospering, he undoubtedly 
expected more. Yet he took the money, saying, 
as he got upon his feet,— 

“Nine dollars is a small sum to freshen up a 
man in my condition and set him on his legs 
again. But it will do for a beginning. I shall 
strike a streak of luck.” 

And he smilingly stuffed the bank-notes into his 
tobacco-soiled pocket. 

“Don’t go to Bass’s bar-room with it 
Phil. 

“Think they would know me there? I don’t. 
Not a soul in the village recognized me last even- 
ing, and I spoke to two or three.” 

The son could see thirsty anticipations of the 
tavern in the father’s brightening face. He deter- 


” 


pleaded 





lem. In the meantime he prepared his own bed 
of straw, shut the barn, leaving the windows open | 
for air, and lay down in a corner. 

Good sleeper as he was when free from care and | 
happy, he knew there was not much rest in store | 
for him that night. He lay listening to his father’s 
heavy breathing, and asking himself over and 
over again what he ought to do; it seemed to him 
for hours. And when at last he sank into a fever- 
ish slumber, from sheer weariness of body and 
he could not slept many minutes 
when he was startled by a sound. 

He had lost himself, and for a brief, blessed in- 
terval forgotten where he was. He sat up, staring 
with tright. 

A small bluish-green sputtering flame was the 
only object visible in the darkness. 


soul, have 


It was not 
much larger than a pea, and it shed scarcely a 
halo around; a flame without light. But it blazed 
up presently, increasing in brightness; and by de- 
hand holding a match visible. 
hen a stub of a pipe held by another hand start- 
ed out of the black shadows, with a rough-bearded 
mouth and a haggard face, half illumined. A 
strange and terrible picture in the surrounding 
‘Terrible, indeed, to poor Phil, called back 
thus suddenly to the reality of his situation. 

He believed the litter on which his father lay 


grees a became 


gloom. 


must surely get a spark; and he was going to 
shriek out, but was restrained by the thought that 
any sudden disturbance might as soon precipitate 
us prevent the catastrophe. So he waited, spell- 
bound with fear; and a part of the thin 
bright coal at the burnt end of the match actu- 
ally fall in his father’s lap. Then all was dark 
again, except for a fitful glow in the pipe-bowl, as 
the puffs were drawn. 

Still the boy did not speak. He could only wait 
in anxious horror to see the pipe smoked out and 
extinguished; wondering, meanwhile, that any 
man could be so criminally careless ; and inwardly 
vowing that he would never endure another such 
night. 

“Even if I didn’t think of myself and the horse,” 
he reflected, ‘1 have no right to expose any body’s 
barn to such a risk.” 

After his smoke, which was luckily attended by 
no dangerous consequences, Farlow slept again. 
As for Phil, he no longer dared to sleep. He lay 
awake in tortures of anxiety, tossing in his straw 
until the morning light shone in at the windows of 
the barn. 


saw 


Then Farlow stirred again. Phil waited to ob- 
serve what he would do. But when, in that early 
twilight, he saw his father scraping the bottom of 
his pocket for tobacco-dust enough for another 
pipe, he could restrain himself no longer. 

“I can’t have you smoking here!” he said, 
springing up. “I’ve stood it as long as I can. If 
you want to smoke, you must go out of this barn.” 

“Hallo, Phil!” said Farlow, turning the pocket- 
lining out into his palm. “Is it your barn?” 

“No. But I am in charge here; I am trusted to 
take care of it. You can’t light your pipe on the 
straw many times, as you have been doing, with- 
out burning us up.” 

“No danger!” Farlow blew the dust out of his 
hand and put up his pipe again. “I can’t smoke 
if Ltry. I’m out of tobacco. Can't you get me 
some ?” 

Phil was too much exasperated by this question 
to make any reply to it. He threw open the barn- 
door, and then went for relief to the whinnying 
horse. 

After a while, with his heart almost too full for 
words, he turned to his father, who sat on his bed, 
feeling his beard and running his fingers through 
his hair. 

“| aint so clean-shaved as I used to be,” Far- 
low was saying. “It would improve the old fel- 
low’s appearance, Phil, if you could give him a lit- 


| mined to get him past that danger, and also, if 


the road,” he said. 


possible, prevent his presence in the village from 
being discovered. 
“I'll harness up and take you a few miles over 


“All right,” said Farlow. “I'll walk along, and 
you can overtake me and pick me up.” 

“No!” Phil insisted, knowing too well what 
that meant. “Wait, and start with me.” 

“You would send me off at this hour of the 
morning without any refreshment ?” 

‘You can stand it, if you ride. I'll take you to 
a place where you can get a good breakfast. Be- 
sides, there’s a part of the supper you left last 
night.” 

Seeing that the boy was determined, Farlow 
yielded. Brownie was harnessed to the 
rather shabby borrowed wagon, which had tak- 
en the place of the burnt buckboard for a day or 
two; and with his father safe on the seat beside 
him, Phil—with feelings not to be described— 
drove off. 

It was still early ; few people were astir. Avoid- 
ing the main street he took a by-way and got out 
of the village, as he hoped, without being seen. 

In about two hours he returned, alone, and feel- | 
ing as if he had been guilty of a dreadful sin. 
While his reason told him that it was impossi- 
ble to keep his father with him, something in his | 
heart would whisper, “Ought I to have let him 
go? How could I let him go?” 

Yet he could not wish him back. On the con- 
trary, since their parting he had cast more than 
one look of shuddering fear behind; and in his 
heart was an ever-growing dread that his father 
might reappear at any time and blast his life. 

(To be continued.) 

——or— 


soon 





For the Companion. 
MRS. McCOY’S COW. 


A lady in one of our suburban towns noticed a 
peculiar trio passing her house every day, and 
sometimes two or three times a day. 

Leading the procession, with much bovine dig- 
nity, was a fine cow. Next came her calf of a 
few months, a perfect miniature of herself. 

The rear was brought up by a buxom Irish 
woman in a gay print gown, a plaid shawl and a 
sky-blue hood. 

This rear guard was Mistress McCoy, who was 
usually crooning in a low, motherly tone,— 

“Cush, Betty, cush noo! Cush, Baby, cush! 
There’s a fine Betty! There’s a fine Baby!” 

The fair, plump herdswoman carried, for several 
days, atin quart measure, and the lady decided 
that she—oblivious to the sinister insinuation— 
supplied with milk some family whose fastidious 
taste demanded a personal view of the operation 
of milking apart from all tempting faucets. 

But this delusion was dispelled one day by the 
quart-measure being substituted for a little bas- 
ket, which could not hold milk any more than 
Simple Simon’s sieve could hold water. 

Again, Mrs. McCoy would carry nothing in her 
hands, but would return with a package done up 
in brown paper. The lady’s curiosity grew. 
Where could the woman be driving the cow and 
ealf, with the never-failing, musical, “Cush, noo, 
cush, Betty! Cush, Baby, cush! There’s a fine 
Baby”? 

She was a city lady, but she knew very well 
that cows were driven to pasture in the morning 
and home at night, and not at various and irregu- 
lar times. 

Sometimes Mrs. McCoy would have company 
with her—a friend armed with another harmless 
stick. 


One day, fortune favored the puzzled lady. On 


leaving her house she was confron.ed, face to face, 
with Mistress McCoy and her companions. 





tle money for the barber.” 
“How much do you want?” said Phil, putting 
his hand promptly into his pocket. 


It was an opportunity not to be lost, and smil- 
ing graciously, she said,— 
“‘Good-morning ! 


cow and calf you have, and wondered where you 
go with them so often.” 

Mistress McCoy dropped a low courtesy, and 
said, “1 thank ye, ma’am; they are indeed two 
jewels intirely !” 

**Where do you take them ;” was repeated. 
“O dear heart, I take them out for a bit o’ 
grane gyrass—to pastur, ye know.” r 

“What! do you drive them to pasture two or 
three times a day ?” 

“Oh no, dear heart. 
joke—not for a lie.” 
‘‘T thought at first you drove them somewhere 
to sell their milk,” said the lady. 

“Ah, now, how wise ye be! That was just 
what I did till the last two wakes. It was this 
way: Ye see, Dr. Williams is a very great doctor 
ontirely in these parts. Well, he comes—fine gin- 
tleman that he is—to the tiniment-house where I 
lives, and he knocks on the door with a shillalah— 
oh no, it was with his horsewhip! Mistress 'Two- 
hig, who ’bides on the irst floor, opens it. And 
he says, ‘Are ye Mrs. McCoy? And she says, 
*’Deed, sir, Iam not, but I am Mistress Twohig, 
that was Nelly Shea.’ 

“Then he asked, ‘Do Mistress McCoy, who own 
the fine cow, live here?” And she said I did, and 
called me doown the stair. 

“Then he makes a fine bow to me, and says, 
‘Mistress McCoy, ma’am, I have a very sick pa- 
tient of a lady, as can kape niver a bit on her 
stomach. I’d wish to try frish milk, just finint 
the cow. We heard o’ you, and the poor lady says 
if you will bring the cow to her back door, and 
milk it in prisence o’ her nurse, she’ll drink 
the milk and pay ye double for your trouble. 
She’s no faith in the honor o’ milkmen,’ says he. 
**When this fine luck cam’ to me, I says to Phe- 
lim, says I, ‘Go ye and ax the landlord will he let 
us put up a bit o’ shid in the back yard tor Betty 
and the Baby.’ 

“The landlord consinted, and we moved the shid 
trom Tim Costello’s yard down there; and then 
Fortun’ began just to langh on me! I bad twelve 
quarts o’ milk a day after Baby was waned; and 
my neighbors in the house took all I had after 
sarvin’ my fine lady—sometimes not lavin’ aven a 
sup o’t for our own tea?, And it was fine, swate 
money the milk brought in,—money that niver 
kep’ me awake nights, as if I’d got it by sellin’ the 
strong drink! I was happier nor the 
Quane on her throne; and maybe I grew too proud 
by bein’ looked at in the streets, and envied by all 
my neighbors, as I drove Betty and Baby along! 
It’s sin to be proud; and sometimes we’re pan- 
ished for it,” she said, with a deep sigh, as she 
patted the calf tenderly on the neck, and said, 
“Cush, Baby, cush!” 

“I hope nothing occurred to break your happi- 
ness,” said the lady. 

“© dear heart, it did then! From the day the 
dears was moved down from Costello’s my troub- 
les began. Of all the villyans in this world, 
there’s none equal to tiniment-house boys for 
mischief. When Phelim would be off to a job, and 
I'd have to go to market or store, didn’t thim same 
drive Betty into the back street and mount her 
and ride horse-back on her, till she’d be all of a 
foam and wet as a fish in the sea! And didn’t 
they rig up a soap-box on whales for a cart, and 
hitch Baby into it, like a mane, low-bred donkey, 
and drive her, too, till she got wore out,—and she 
not six wakes ould thin! 

“IT soon see somethin’ was wrong, and I spoke 
to them, and then they turned to insultin’ me; and 
they hooted arter me and called me ‘Ould Mammy 
MeCow!’ And didn’t their low-lived mothers 
take it up, and always spake to me after that as 
‘Mistress MeCow,—though otherwise civil! 

“Such intertainments as this, of course, induced 
Betty to hould up her milk; and that cut off my 
riches fifty cents a wake. 

“And so Phelim and me ’greed we’d niver both 
go out to the one time, to lave the dears in the 
hands o’ their inemies !” 

“That was a wise plan. Such treasures as these 
are worth protecting,” said the lady. 

“Oh, ye may well say that, dear. But ye know 
I’m obliged to go to the market and the store. 

“I took good care todo my errands in school- 
hours, when the young villyans o’ boys were all 
shut up. But for all that, dear, one day I cam’ 
home with a fine bit o’ fine steak and a few onions, 
and didn’t 1 find Betty gallopin’ round the yard like 
mad—stoppin’ now and then to roll herself in the 
dirt and to butt her horns ag’in the shed—havin’ 
Granny Cronin’s big-bordered Irish cap tied onto 
her head! And there lay Baby afore me eyes just 
exhausted intirely with like intertainment—she 
havin’ on Biddy Murphy’s ould hat with a roos- 
ter’s feather stickin’ up, quite saucy-like, on top 0’ 
her dear head! O ma’am, the vilest craturs alive 
is tiniment-house boys; and the girls is just as 
bad intirely !” 

“And what do you do with Betty and the Baby 
now ?” asked the lady. 

“Yersilf sees what I do with ’em, dear,—I just 
takes ’em along with me, iverywhere I goes. The 
folk all laughs, o’ course, when I drives ’em up 
front o’ a grocery or a market, and bids ’em wait 
till I comes out. But I just laughs too, and tells 
the story; and I gets the sympathy o’ all dacent 
classes 0’ the com—munity.” 

‘Well, I hope your troubles are ended now, Mrs. 
McCoy,” said her new friend. 

“Qh, well then, dear, they are not, indade. For 
I’se had disgrace, as well as loss and trouble, 


’ 


I said that fora bit o’ a 





curse o’ 








I’ve noticed what a lovely 





and proticted me! I'll remind ye o’ the time ye 
saw me carryin’ the quart-measure. Thim was 
the days o’ my prospirity; and though, by the 
evil doin’s at the tiniment-house, Betty had run 
down from twelve to eight quarts, I still got fifty 
cents a day trom my lady for two quarts, and my 
trouble drivin’ ’em there. And I cut off my 
neighbors, and they had to go back to milkman’s 
slops agin! 

“But one day, dear, didn’t I git mortitication 
enough to break the heart o’ an honest woman 


‘| like me.” 


“Oh, I am sorry for that,” said the lady, whose 
interest was really excited for the honest woman. 
“So would any one be as had a woman's heart 
inside her bussum, dear! It was this way—if ye’ll 
be kind enough to listen. 

“I confined myself like a mother, to these two 
dears, takin’ ’em when I could, and bidin’ at home 
when I couldn’t. Tim Lacey had the finest wake 
that’s been heerd on for a year; and to it Phelim 
would go hissilf! I daren’t lave, so I jist bode at 
home, though my heart was breakin’ for the grand 
time the rist was havin’, enjoyin’ theirselves so 
lovely there! 

‘‘Agin, Phelim said turn about was fair play ; 
and he’d stay at home for me to go to the church 
festival. I’d got a new hat and shawl and parasol 
for it. But he stepped out for a minute and niver 
came back till nine o’clock at night! 

‘‘Prospirity niver did agree with Phelim’s stom- 
ach—poor foolish man!” 

‘And the way he came home that night was the 
mortification you spoke of ?” said the lady. 

“Oh, then indade it was not, lady dear! I’m too 
well used to that! But he lost his place thin, for 
ill-behavior; and so I have him at home ag’in to 
watch the dears for me. 

“One day I went up to sumpathize with Lacey’s 
widdy, and tell her why I didn’t go to the inter- 
tainment at the wake. 

‘*Well, dear, when I got back it was time for me 
to go to milk for my lady, who was now thrivin’ 
on Betty; and beside my pay had sent down to 
me a fine gold-yellow silk handkerchief for my 
nick. Well, dear, I never took off my fine clothes, 
but wint round with Betty and Baby. There was 
quite a congregation o’ spictators to see the ixer- 
cises—as there would be sometimes,—o’ company 
and the family. I got my soap-box, and tucked 
up my fine dress, and sat down and begun! The 
heart in my bussum flew into my teeth; for there 
was all thim round me, and two fine ladies at a 
window watchin’, and me so proud that I could 
do somethin’ they couldn’t do when lo, dear, 
there was no more milk comin’ than if I was pull- 
in’ away at the eends o’ four broomsticks! 

“I talked to Betty, and cooed to her, and patted 
her; but there was just no milk in her! I thought 
she’d turned into a stone cow, and burstin’ out a- 
cryin’, I informed the .congregation that she was 
bewitched, and drove the twos o’ ’em home. 

“ “How much milk did Betty give to-night, Mam- 
my MeCow ? shouted that meserable Jim O’Brine, 
as I wentin. 

‘‘And then the boys and girls round the yard all 
bursted out laughin’, and one said, ‘O Mammy 
MeCow, old Phelim played ye a fine trick, ’cause 
ye left him no money for whiskey! He sold five 
quarts, and he’s goin’ to do it every time ye go off; 
and so’ll he do it if ye don’t.’ 

“That jist broke my heart. I niver wint back to 
my lady ag’in for shame—how could I tell thim 
that a fine, ambitious woman like me had the like 
o’ that poor thing for a husband ? 

“T’se had a lock put on my shid; and the police- 
man—dacent cratur that he is—says he’ll ’rist the 
first one as lays hand on the door. 

“So now if I goes for a penny-’orth o’ matches, 
or a bit o’ mate, or whats’ever, I must take ’em 
along; and that’s why ye see me sometimes with 
a basket or a bundle place o’ a quart or a pail. 

“T used to think it was hard to be poor, ma’am, 
when washin’ was my only manes o’ support. 
But I’m beginnin’ to think rich folks isn't to be 
envied so much, after all; for riches brings care 
and torment on their wings, and only for the love 
o’ these two, I'd sell em, and devote mysilf ag'in 
to the tub and wringer, intirely.” 

With a low courtesy, and a modest “Thank ye 
for yer kindness,” Mrs. McCoy moved off with 
her treasures ; and the lady soon heard her voice 
in the distance, half singing,— 

“Cush, noo, Betty, cush! 
There’s a fine Betty! 
Cush, noo, cush, ry, 
There’s a fine Baby!” 
J. D. CHapiin. 
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TABB. 


Bereavement has its own language, whose pa- 
thos appeals to the most thoughtless. Even the 
ruthless boy, intent on mischief, becomes a sym- 
pathizing friend when he hears its moaning, as 
this sketch of a street-scene illustrates : 

A little girl, nine or ten years old, sat on the 
curb-stone, one summer’s day, in the city of Chi- 
cago. They called her Tabb. I suppose her real 
name was Tabitha. She was so busy with a poor 
little rag-baby that she seemed not to mind the 
heat or the glare. 

One of the baby’s arms had been torn off, and 
its head fell over on one side, and every time it was 
moved the sawdust fell out from a hole in its foot. 

As the child sat there, trying to make the poor 
baby whole again with a darning-needle and some 
string, a boy about twelve or thirteen years of age 





brought on me by thim as ought to have honored 


came along, and stopped to look at her. 
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: The boy snatched the doll out of her hands, in | saw numbers of black-tailed deer on the buttes. 


spite of her efforts to prevent him. 

The eyes of the poor girl filled with tears and 
her chin quivered as she said,— 

“Ts your mother dead? 1 

“Not as I knows on.” 

“But mine is, and she made that dolly for me 
when her hands trembled so much, and her eyes 
were so full of tears, that I had to cut the clothes 
for her. That’s why the baby looks so bad.” 

“‘T remember now bout seein’ the crape on your 
door. I’m awful sorry I was rough. This ’ere 
linin’ in my cap will make that baby a hull dress, 
and if you won’t say nothin’ to nobody about 
how I acted, I'll give it to ye.” 

Out came the lining with one pull. He laid it 
down by the doll, and then put two coat buttons 
down with it. These were all he had in his pockets. 

——- +o - 
For the Companion. 


A SHACK IN THE BAD LANDS. 
A Catastrophe.—Part I, 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

Recently, while on a tour through the Yellowstone 
Valley in Southern Montana, the writer made the ac- 
quaintance of two young stockmen, whose account of 
their fortunes and adventures in this section of the 
country, for the past eight years, made so interesting 
a story—through an entire evening—that I feel sure 
readers will enjoy even the hasty and very imperfect 
sketch of it which I have been able to make. 

I am not authorized to give the real surnames of my 
two acquaintances, since naturally they would not 
wish to have scores, perhaps hundreds, of letters to 
answer from the many strangers who might like to 
make inquiries. But I shall try to give, along with 
their story, such items of information as may prove 
useful to those who think of settling in the Northwest. 

Harland Davis went to Western Minnesota from 
Rhode Island in 1874. He was at that time eighteen 
years old. His father was a hardware dealer in easy 
circumstances 

Harland did not like the clerk-work in the store, nor 
yet the business. He had dreams of making his for- 
tune either at stock-raising or mining, or perhaps by 
taking up land at some hew Western town, and talked 
so persistently about it, that his father at length gave 
him permission to go to Minnesota on a visit to the 
family of his uncle, Darius Stone, who had moved 
there eight or ten years before. 

This conclusion was reached because it was thought 
that the best course to take with him would be to let 
him try rough Western life for a time. And if he did 
not like it, he could-return, and would then perhaps be 
contented at home. 

Mr. Stone, his Minnesota uncle, had a son Curtis, 
who was about the age of Harland. The two young 
men had been correspondents, and it is possible that 
the exaggerated statements of his Western cousin, in 
his letters about the West, had intensified Harland’s 
desire to go there. 

He arrived in Minnesota in September—in the midst | 
of grain harvest, or rather grain threshing. Up to this 
time he had thought that Minnesota was very far west. 
He soon found, however, that the people there consid- 
ered themselves as living rather east than west; for 
they always spoke of the country beyond the Missouri 
River as the West. 

He found also that his Cousin Curtis was as discon- 
tented on his father’s Minnesota farm as he had been | 
in his father’s hardware store in Rhode Island. 

Western Dakota and Montana was the grand coun- | 
try to go to in Curtis’ opinion. He was confident that 





a stock farm there was sure to bring aman a fortune in | get down these r 


eight or ten years. Harland was, of course, influenc 
by his enthusiastic spirit; and as soon as the wheat | 
was harvested, the two young men, with one or two | 
other men who had been working for Mr. Stone, set | 
off on a “‘prospecting”’ trip westward into Dakota. 

They rode on ponies, as everybody does in that re- 
gion, and were away six weeks seekinga good location 
for a stock range. 
were enjoying themselves in a manner altogether new | | 
to Harland Davis. 


| 


a long look 


| must have unless he 


ed | body can get across to us, either. 


It 
was easy to build shelters tor the night; and for a 
fortnight, during the pleasant October weather, they en- 
joyed themselves as only a party of healthy young fel- 
lows out on a camping-out tour can. 

Nevertheless, they did not forget the purpose of their 
journey, and they came, at length, to a place where 
both Curtis and Harland felt sure they could do well 
at stock-raising. 

It was at a locality where there were a number of 
broad buttes, or rather—as the writer would be inclined 
to term it—elevated plateaus, of iderable extent. 


| also a blooded animal for breeding purposes, which 


” 


they named “Duke. 

On the twenty-fourth day of May they set off to drive 
their herd by easy stages across the country, from 
Minnesota to their new ranch in the “bad lands” of the 
Little Missouri. The distance—as I should estimate it 
—was at least four hundred miles. Stockmen in the 
western territories not unfrequently drive their herds 
six and even eight hundred miles, letting them graze as 
they move on, and making not more than from six to 
ten miles per day. Stock thus carefully driven will 
ly arrive at its destiration in good condition, 





These plateaus of prairie were a part of the former 
land-level of the country; but on all sides of them the 
soil was now gullied away, in ravines, to the depth of 
from two to three hundred feet. 

Yet these plateaus presented an almost perfectly 
level surface of rich prairie soi], where the grass grew 
thick and rank, without a weed or a bush. 

The first of these to which they climbed, was about 
a mile in diameter and lay in a nearly circular plat. A 
second, lying to the north of the first, was of irregular 
contour, containing, as the young prospectors estimated, 
about seven hundred acres. Only a narrow and not 
very deep gulch separated it, at the southern end, from 
the first plateau; so that with a day or two of work at 
shovelling down the steep banks, a path could be 
opened from one plateau to the other. 

There were still other similar, broad-topped buttes 
lying at no great distance; but it was on these two, 
tracts of soil that our two young friends fixed their 
eyes. 

“Here’s our chance, Harl!’’ Curtis exclaimed, after 


often fat. 

Some stockmen hold that the exercise of such da‘ly 
driving is better for a herd than the inaction of a fixed 
range. The Tartar herdsmen of the Asiatic steppes 
have from time immemorial pursued this ccurse with 
their herds and flocks, migrating with the season, 
along extended routes, pasturing as they go. 

Our two adventurers moved on day by day across 
the rolling prairie lands of Dakota. They commonly 
made their night camps beside some little lake, or 
“slew.”? It was late in June when they reached the 
Missouri River, which they crossed at old Fort Yates 
(I think they said); and here they lost a cow which 
fell overboard from out the old barge used as a ferry, 
and was carried down the strong, muddy current. 
They were not even able to recover the cafcass, which 
was lost in the quicksands and mud. 

The Missouri is a stream which never gives up its 
prey; once in its clutches, man or beast is as good as 
drowned and buried, too. It may not sound patriotic | 











for an American to say it, but it is, on all accounts, | 
about the meanest | 
river of its size — 

























acToss 
| the level, airy sur- 
faces. “For don’t 
you see, it won’t cost 
us a cent for fences! 
Fence is what eats 
up a fellow’s money ; 
and 
small 


fence every 


stockman 


wants to sit in his 
saddle all day long. 
Here are fifteen hundred acres—just about what we 
want—all fenced, as you may say. No creature could 
avines, or would ever try to. No- 
We've got the 
whole range to ourselves—if the redskins will let us 
alone, and we haven’t seen any of them yet.” 

On the south side of the first plateau, the bank was, 


| at one point, not so steep, or rather it fell off some | 


twenty feet only, to a plat of grassy, sloping ground 
which at a distance of half a mile below was bounded 


From his own statement, they | hy a deep gulch filled with cedar and thorn brush. 
Down near this gulch the two boys concluded to | 


| build their “shack,” or cabin, not far from where they 


‘The little prairie lakes and “slews,” which they were | had discovered a spring of water in the ravine. It 


constantly coming upon, swarmed with teal, mallard, 
and sometimes noble flocks of wild geese; and they 
had little difficulty in shooting deer every day. 

The passage of the Missouri River was made on a 
ferryboat near Fort Yates; and the first afternoon out 
from this post, on the rolling prairie to the west of it, 
they saw a herd of at least three hundred buffaloes 
moving in long lines to the southward. 

Three days after leaving the Missouri River they 


would require, they saw, less than a week’s work, for 
two men, either by a ditch, or by a cedar hedge, to 
complete the fencing of this lower, sloping tract and 


open a cattle-path down the bank to it from the plateau. | 


They could thus have their stock-yards down near 
their shack, and in the dry season water their cattle at 
the spring. In short, they had discovered here—as they | 


| thought—a good range for at least a thousand head of | 
| cattle, all fenced, and with no cash outlay needed to | 


came to the borders of that singular tract of country | commence operations. 


known as the mauvaise terre, or “bad lands,” of the | 


Little Missouri. Here for scores and hundreds of 


Nor would it be necessary, either, to “pre-empt” or | 
to “‘shomestead” the land; since there was not one 


square miles, the deep clay and soft sandstone strata | chance in a thousand of any settler coming into these 
have been guttered out into strangely precipitous | «haq lands,” to take up a farm, for years to come. | 


guiches and caijions. 
hand, inclosing those odd-looking peaks, or buttes, the 
bare, crumbling sides of which give the entire region 
the aspect of a desert. 

Beneath the clay and sandstone strata are beds of 
lignite, a kind of soft coal. In many places these beds 


have burned out, or are still on fire, filling the gulches | 
and covering the sides of the buttes with red scoria | 


and vast masses of lava-like clinkers. 

It is littke wonder that the early voyageurs here, be- 
wildered in the strange mazes of the buttes and caii- 
ons, gave the region the name of the mauvaise terre. 

In many places the scenery is really terrific, and 
like nothing else within the whole breadth of the na- 
tionaldomain. Yet though so horribly broken, there 
is much good soil in these so-called bad lands, lying in 
small tracts along the beds of the older cafions, or val- 
leys, and sometimes on the tops of the larger buttes. 
Tn some of the ravines there is red cedar and poplar, 
with occasional pine. The grasses, both prairie grass 
and buffalo grass, grow luxuriantly. 

To Harland Davis it seemed the strangest country he 
had ever seen or dreamed of. The little party waa- 
dered about from one gorge to another, hardly know- 
ing, even with the aid of a compass, where they would 
come out, or how they would get out. 

Antelopes were so plenty that they shot all they want- 
ed for food without going out of their way; and they 


These link together on every | But if they came here to raise cattle, they could “enter” | 


| a part of the land under the Homestead Law, if 
| chose. 

| They piled a number of “landmarks” of stones on 
the buttes, and marked their return trail out of the 
“bad lands” with stakes and stone piles, so as to be 
able to find their way back the following spring. 

In November the boys got back to Minnesota. They 
had been out in two snow-storms, but reached home 
hale and hearty, and full of enthusiasm, too, for their 
new project. 

Harland wrote to his father glowing accounts of their 
future plans and prospects. The old gentleman was 
rather sorry to receive them; he had hoped that Har- 
land would come back content to stay at home, but 
finding that he was still persistent and determined, and 
with a prospect of success, he sent him four hundred 
dollars, bidding him be industrious and honest, and do 
his best. 

That winter Curtis drove a wood team and earned 
about a hundred dollars. Harland cut wood, by the 
cord, for a number of weeks, and then taught a district 
school, contriving to lay aside seventy dollars. 

In April the two intending partners, putting their 
money together, began to buy stock. They had seven 
hundred dollars in cash and two riding ponies. Dur- 
ing the month they bought thirty yearling heifers and 
ten fine new milch cows, with their calves by them; 


they 





and it is plenty 

large enough — on | 
the whole face of the | 
globe. It runs mud- 
porridge the year | 
round, and it is al- 
ways either up at 
flood-height, tearing 
its bank to piec es | 
and sweeping away 
everything on the 
bottoms, or else it is 
down _ burrowing 
half out of sight in 
the sand. Nature 
never intended it for 
a navigable river. 





A SHACK IN THE BAD LANDs. 


The boys had also lost one calf from wolves, two or 
three of which came sneaking into their camp one 
night and throttled it before they had time to beat them 

! off. But they had come upon three stray steers on 
their route which fell into their herd. 
mals were not branded, they made no scruple of taking 

| them in, as their own, according to common practice in 
the far West. 
For their own brand they had adopted the initial 

letters H.C. with a bar over, thus, H. C., 

| the flank. 


branded on 


them until the fifth day out, west of the Missouri. 
That was a black day, indeed! They were following 
up the bottoms of the Cannon Ball River, so called, 
having that small tributary on their north. 

About three o’clock that afternoon, as they were 
resting their cattle, which were lying down, chewing 
their cuds among the willow clumps along the bank, 
they heard a singular, low, rumbling noise, which im- 
mediately grew louder. 

“That can’t be thunder, can it, Harl?” said Curtis. 


| train of cars,”’ replied Harland. 

“But there isn’t a railroad within a hundred miles of 
| here,” said Curtis. 

The rumbling noise grew louder every second. 
| seemed to come from behind the bluffs, to the south of 
the river. 


| 


| 7 


directly this way, too! 
from the ground. 

Just then they heard shots, then shouts and yells, 
and saw an immense cloud of dust rising over the 
bluffs. Both boys bounded into their saddles, and 
started up their cattle. They tried to get them into a 
run up the river. But the drowsy animals started 


and came plunging down upon the bottom, an immense 
herd of buffaloes—all in mad flight. 
A whirlwind of dust, like spray from the foot of 


of the struggling mass of bodies could be seen a score 
of tawny horsemen, spurring their ponies into the 
midst of the bellowing mob, firing rapidiy on all sides, 
and yelling like fiends, at every shot. 

But both shots and shouts were well-nigh drowned 
by the confused bellowing and roar of the flying herd. 
The very ground shook beneath their headlong rush. 
Antelope, several deer and a big silver-tipped bear 
headed the stampede, and all bore directly out across 
the bottom towards the river, where our two young 





the track of the hunt. 
In less time than it takes to write this line, they were 





| the whole 
j Shooting and whooping around them, and the stream 
| literally red with blood. 


As these ani- | 


Everything went on without serious disaster with | 


“Sounds too steady for thunder; it sounds like a | 


It | 


“Tt is either a railroad, or something heavy, coming } 
exclaimed Harland, jumping | 


slowly; and before they had proceeded a hundred | 
yards, there burst over the top of the bluffs above them | 


Niagara, rolled up from under them; and in the rear | 


stockmen were vainly trying to get their animals out of | 


71 








in the midst of the thundering mé/ée, struggling and 
spurring for their lives. 

Their own hitherto quiet cattle, struck with terror, 
or else catching the wild spirit of the fleeing buffaloes, 
sprang away with loud bawlings and tails erect, and in 
a moment were lost to view amidst the shaggy groups 
of their wild congeners. 

Our two friends could do nothing to keep them un- 
der control. Each had all he could do to keep from 
being overborne and trampled under foot. Luckily 
they were mounted on well-trained and sturdy ponies. 

Somehow, neither could tell exactly how, they found 
themselves wallowing in the middle of the river, with 
gang of hunters—Indians and half-breeds- 
Buffaloes were dropping 
thickly all about. The bank was strewn with bodies 
of the huge animals, and with desperately wounded 
, bulls which roared horribly in their dying throes; 
while upon the jammed mass of bodies in the water, 
the infuriated hunters fairiy leaped their horses, and 
drawing their knives, struck right and left. 

The slaughter was sickening. To Harland and Cur- 
tis’ alarmed and astonished eyes, the hunters looked to 
be veritable demons whose one motto was Aili—Kili. 

But the hunt swept ‘past as swiftly as it had poured 
down upon them. Ina minute they found themselves 
in the rear of it—amidst a whole river full of dead and 
disabled buffaloes. Among these lay nearly all their 
own cows and calves and several of the yearlings. The 
rest had crossed with the buffaloes pursued still by the 
wild hunters, who seemed determined to slaughter the 
entire herd. 

The two young men rode out of the water and gazed 
anxiously and sadly about them. Save their ponies, 
they had lost, or as good as lost, everything. Their 
whole herd of cattle had been swept away, and that, 
too, when after a long journey, they had arrived within 


| forty miles of their new ranch. 


Accustomed to the quiet prosperity of New England, 
Harland could scarcely control his emotion. 

“We're ruined! We are ruined! 
gone!”’ he cried out bitterly. 

“Wal, that’s about the size of it,’’ replied Curtis, 
who possessed perhaps more of the phlegm of a West- 


Everything has 


| erner than his cousin. 


Disasters like these are always liable to befall the 
pioneer in the far West. And it depends upon whether 
he has in him the true grit, or “sand,” 
rally from such “crushers,” that determines the ques- 
tion of his final success. .A great many, after such a 
reverse, go back home wilted, and heaping anathemas 
on the West. 

What Harland Davis and Curtis Stone did, and the 
adventures they experienced, will be the subject of our 
next chapter. 


as they say, to 
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WHAT TO DO TILL THE DOCTOR 
COMES. 
By Fred'k ©. Shattuck, M. D. 
Convulsions. 

The nervous system of infants: and yonng children 
is very highly developed and constantly in a condition 
of greater activity than in an older person, the reason 
for this fact lying probably in the immense rapidity of 
physical and intellectual growth during the first few 
years of life. Every organ and every tissue in the 
body is regulated through the nervous system; 
consequently, any marked impression, or a modifica 
tion of an organ or part, or of the blood in general, 
may be followed by nervous manifestations, the high 
est expression of which may be said to be convulsion. 
Anybody who has once seen a child in convulsions is 
not likely to forget it, and the phenomena are 80 pecu 
liar that an inexperienced person will seldom, if ever, 
be at a loss as to their nature; I shal! 
tempt to describe them. 

Fits are often one of the very earliest: symptoms of 
the onset of an_acute disease, such as the eruptive fe 
vers (scarlet fever, smallpox, etc.), diphtheria, pneu 
monia and typhoid fever, and, in these cases, are to the 
child what the initial chill is to a grown person, they 
may depend on the irritation of teeth making their 
way through the jaw and gums, on the presence of 
worme or indigestible material in the stomach or bow 
els, on disease of the brain or spinal cord, Fits also 
may occur during the course of cholera infantum, and 
relatively late in cases of scarlet fever in which the kid 
neys are much affected ; the list could easily be length 
ened, but enough has been said to show that convul 
sions arise from many causes other than disease of the 
brain. 


and, 


hence not at 


But it wil) be said, How are we to distinguish what 

is the cause of the fit in any given case, and being ig- 
| norant of the causes, how are we to apply the proper 
| remedies? ‘The matter is simpler than it might seem. 
I will first give a general rule which may safely be fol- 
| lowed, and then briefly indicate the few exceptions 
which demand different measures. 

As a general rule, open a window unless the air be 
already fresh and pure; lay one thickness of cotton or 
linen wet with cold water on the head, and wet the 
cloth anew every two or three minutes; undress the 
child completely while another person prepares a warm 
mustard bath, and then immerse the whole body of the 
| child in the bath, still keeping cold water on the head. 
The bath should have a temperature of ninety-five de- 
grees, and be raised to one hundred degrees by the ad- 
| dition of more warm water after the child has been in 
| it a minute or two; about two tablespoonfuls of mus- 
tard are required for a child’s bath-tub. Leave the 
child in the bath until the skin becomes red, or the 
| nurse’s arms tingle, then dry it rapidly and wrap it in 

a warm blanket. If no means for giving a full bath be 
| at hand, wrap the child in cloths wet with warm mus- 
tard water, or vinegar and water; the principle is to 
keep the surface of the body warm and the head cool. 

The ability to swallow is generally retained except 
| at the very height of the convulsion, and itis a safe 
rule to try to bring about vomiting. The best emetic 
| is ipecac, but if this be not at hand, tickle the throat 
with a feather without waiting till ipecac can be got 
from the druggist; the feather is also useful when an 
emetic has been given but does not act promptly. 
Then give an injection into the bowel of warm soap 
suds with cast-~ oil, common salt, or molasses, and 
give a second, or even a third, injection at intervals of 
fifteen minutes, if there is no effect, from the first and 
| second, 
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In short, fresh air, warmth to the body, cold to! this is all that is really necessary, though a few 
the head, and unloading of the stomach and | drops of water may be sprinkled on the face, or 
bowels are the appropriate remedies for the con-| something pungent, like ammonia or smelling- 
vulsions of early childhood from almost any | salts, held to the nose, if the faint is prolonged. 


cause, and in the majority of instances will bring ' 
about the desired 
end of stopping 
the fit. All other 
treatment should 
he left to the phy- 
sician. 

Now for the er- 
ceptions: 1. If the 
face, instead of 
being flushed and 
hot, 
pinched - looking 
the child 
very weak, do not 
apply cold to the 
head, and give no 
emetic 
tion 


is pale and 


and is 


or injec- 
there 


is good reason to 


unless 


think that the 
child has eaten . 
= injuri- | IN GONVULSIONS 






2. When 
eur in the 
cholera infantum, 
after free vomit- 
ing and purging 
have taken place, 
confine your treat- 
ment to a warm 
bath, or sponging 
with warm vine- 
gar, or spirit and 
water. 


fits oc- 


FRESH AIR 


case of 


3. Fits which oc- 
cur late in scarlet 
fever while, or just || 
after, the skin is | 
peeling off, gener- 
ally depend on ar- 
rest of the func- 
tion of the kid- 
neys, organs which are especially liable to be af- | 
fected in that disease. I make special mention of 
this, not only because the treatment of the fit 
should be somewhat different from that already 
described, but also because there is always warn- 
ing of danger, perhaps several days beforehand ; 
and a watchful parent may, by sending promptly | 
for the doctor, avert sad mischief. The amount 
of urine passed by any patient with scarlet fever | 
should be carefully observed until recovery is | 
complete, or four weeks have elapsed. As long as 
the daily quantity does not decidedly fall below 
that of health (about three pints in twenty-four 
hours for a grown person), there is little danger 
trom the side of the kidneys. If, however, the 
quantity of water is very small, dropsy threatens, 
and, no matter how mild the case may have been ; 
previously, the doctor should be called. 

If, nevertheless, a fit should occur even af- 
tera chill and vomiting followed by scanty mn 

| 


or 


dark-colored, or suppression of, urine, the prompt 
services of a physician not being obtainable,—give 
a hot bath, and then without drying him wrap the 
patient in a soft sheet previously heated before the 
tire; a blanket is then to be folded around the pa- 
tient outside of the sheet, and free perspiration | 
will generally be brought about. After an 
the patient may be removed to a warm bed, 


hour | 
| 
| 


Epilepsy: This is a disease of the nervous sys- 
tem, and is characterized by fits of greater or less 
severity which recur at intervals of days, weeks, 
months, occasionally even of years. 
leptics are conscious of the fact that a fit is immi- | 
nent, and have learned how to ward off an attack | 
by tying a handkerchict tightly about a leg or 
arm, or by whirling the arms around, like those of 
a windmill. Generally, however, there is not suf- | 
ficient warning for this; but the face becomes pale, | 
a sharp ery is uttered, a peculiar expression comes 
into the eyes, the person falls and convulsive move- 
ments with frothing at the 
mouth. 

There is generally complete loss of conscious- 
ness, and the person remembers nothing about 
the attack, which is followed by a feeling of fa- | 


Some epi- 


appear, sometimes 


tigue, drowsiness, and sometimes by deep sleep. | 
The tongue is often bitten during the fit, and it is 
well to put a folded handkerchief, or something of 
the kind, between the teeth, if possible to prevent 
this injury, as well as breaking of the teeth, which 


sometimes occurs. 

Do not attempt to raise the patient up; 
falls because the brain 
cumbent posture favors the return of blood to | 
the head. Do not try to restrain the convulsive | 
movement beyond seeing that the patient does 
himself and others no injury; and 
him to sleep, or at all events to rest, after the fit is 
{tis very rare for an epileptic fit to prove 
directly fatal. Epileptics should be careful in their 
diet and regular in attention to their bodily fune- 


he 
is bloodless, and the re- 


encourage | 


over. 


tions. 

Fainting is caused by temporary weakening or | 
cessation of the heart’s action, resulting in defi- 
cient blood supply tothe brain and consequent 
loss of consciousness. Muscular power is lost and 
the person falls—the best thing he can do. A 
fainting person should be laid ont flat, or even 
with the legs and body slightly higher than the | 
head, and the dress should be loosened if tight; / 
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| Victor will be enthroned. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Hysterics are commonly met with in young girls 
and women, but 
occasionally oc- 
cur in men. They 


often consist in 
prolonged and 


immoderate 
laughing and cry- 
ing, and are 
merely — intensi- 
fied by alarm or 
much sympathy 


on the part of 
those about. A 
person who falls 


down in an hys- 
terical fit will 
never fall in such 
a Way as to hurt 
herself, and there 
is never any bit- 
ing of the tongue. 

Apoplexy is the 
result of the rup- 


ture of a blood 
vessel in the 
head, and is 
marked by un- 





consciousness, great flushing 
of the face as a rule, and la- 


bored, noisy breathing. Do 
not mistake it for drunkenness. Let 


the person lie in an easy position with 
the head raised, but not thrown for- 
ward; apply cold water or ice to the head, and be 
sure to loosen the dress round the neck. 

Drunkenness may closely simulate apoplexy. 
The smell of liquor in the breath is not conclusive, 
inasmuch as a person in an apoplectic fit may easi- 
ly have taken a glass of liquor before the sciz- 
ure. If there is the slightest doubt, send for a 
doctor, and treat the person as if he were apoplec- 
tic. An emetic—vinegar and water, for instance— 
is an admirable remedy for intoxication, but high- 
ly dangerous in apoplexy. 

+e 

HARMONY. 
The discord that involveth 

Some startling change of key, 


The Master's hand resolveth 
In richest harmony. 


+O 
THE FRENCH “PRETENDERS.” 


The death of Gambetta left the Republicans of 
France without any single, undisputed leader. 
While he lived, they had a chief who towered head 
and shoulders above every other. His taking-off 
brought confusion to the ranks of the dominant 
party. 

This misfortune to the Republicans aroused the 
various aspirants to the French throne into prompt 
activity. Prince Jerome Napoleon issued a mani- 
festo, intended to incite the Bonapartists to an at- 
tempt to restore the Empire, and was arrested and 
imprisoned for it. The Legitimists began also to 
plot against the Republic, and the subject of al- 
lowing the members of the various royal houses 
to remain in France at once engaged the attention 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

There are four “pretenders” to the French 
throne. One is Prince Jerome Napoleon, who is 
the heir of the house of Bonaparte. He is a nephew 
of the first Napoleon, and therefore a first cousin 
of the third Napoleon. Under the settlement of 
succession laid down by the founder of the house, 
Jerome became its heir after the death of the 
young Prince Imperial in June, 1880. 

But Jerome Napoleon is disliked by the large body 
of the Bonapartes. He was always unfriendly to 
Napoleon III.; his character is cold, calculating 
and unattractive; and he has declared himself a 
Republican and an enemy to the Church. His 
wife is a sister of the present King of Italy. 

Many of the Bonapartists, therefore, have adop- 
ted Jerome Napoleon’s son, Prince Victor, as their 
candidate for the Imperial throne; so that, in one 
sense, father and son are rivals. This division 
among the Bonapartists greatly weakens their 
strength and prospects. It may be regarded as 
pretty certain that France will never accept the 
unpopular Jerome Napoleon as Emperor; but 
should the Republic fall, it may be that his son 


The two other pretenders are Henry, Count of 
Chambord, and the Count of Paris. The Count 
of Chambord is the last surviving representative 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons. He is a 
grandson of the last Bourbon King, Charles X., 
who was expelled from the throne in 1830. He is 
an elderly man of obstinate and bigoted nature, 
and has long lived at Frohsdorf, in Austria. The 
party of “‘Legitimists” in France, comprising most 
of the old nobility and a large portion of the priest- 
hood, hope to restore him to the throne under the 
title of “Henry the Fifth.” 

The Count of Paris is the heir of the Orleans 
family, being the grandson of that King Louis 
Philippe who succeeded Charles X. on the French 
throne in 1830. He is an able and excellent man, 
forty years of age; and is at present serving, with 
his uncle, the Duke d’Aumale, and his brother, 
the Duke de Chartres, as an officer in the French 


Count of Chambord. It may be stated that, as 
Chambord is childless, shonld he come to the 
throne the Count of Paris would be his legitimate 
heir. 

The hope of the Republicans is, that these vari- 
ous monarchical factions are divided against.each 
other. Were they united in favor of a single can- 
didate for the throne, they would be a formida- 
ble danger to the present Republic. But they are 
as hostile to each other as they are to it; and this 
makes their attacks upon the Republic ineffective. 
It isa striking proof how great were Gambet- 
ta’s genius and influence, that these monarchical 
parties should keep still while he lived, fearing his 
power, but that as soon as he was laid in his 
grave, they should arouse themselves with a new 
hope of success. 

We may hope, however, that the Republic will 
be steered safely through its present perils, and 
that new leaders will arise to take Gambetta’s place 
in leadership and popularity and effective states- 
manship. 





For the Companion. 
THE CHANGING SEASON. 
Though March control, or June come azure-eyed, 
Still men revolve their hope, their love, their fear: 
Still have the gay been gay, the sighing sighed, 

Whatever season ruled the changeful year. 

No new-born grief the grieving winds impart, 

Though loud their moan o’er dreary fields unelad; 

All winds make moaning to the sad of heart, 

As all make music to the strong and glad. 

GEORGE H. COOMER. 
+e 
RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 

A reciprocity treaty is one in which two nations 
agree that they will reciprocally receive, each cer- 
tain products of the other, free of import duty, or 
at a rate of duty the maximum of which is fixed. 
Such treaties are also frequently termed commer- 
cial treaties. 

The first reciprocity treaty ever entered into by 
our Government was with Great Britain, and re- 
lated to the trade with Canada. It was concluded 
June 5, 1854, and proclaimed September 11th of 
the same year. Its term was ten years; either 
party being authorized, after that time had 
elapsed, to terminate the treaty by giving twelve 
months notice. 

Our Government gave such notice on March 17, 
1865, and one year from that time the treaty came 
to an end; having lasted only six months longer 
than the shortest time possible. 

The next treaty was with Hawaii, the Sandwich 
Islands. It went into effect September 9, 1876. 
Its term was seven years, after which one year’s 
notice of termination might be given. Such notice 
may accordingly be given in* September of this 
year. 

Already there is a powerful movement to induce 
Congress to authorize the President to give such 
notice; and while the movement may not be suc- 
cessful at this session, its triumph ina few years 
appears certain. 

Singularly enough, while one such treaty seems 
to be on the eve of expiring, another is under con- 
sideration. This latter is a treaty with Mexico, 
which has been negotiated by ex-President Grant 
with the representative of the Mexican Republic. 
At the time we write the terms of this treaty have 
not been divulged. 

We have then to consider a treaty which has 
run its term and been abrogated; one which is in 
operation; and one which has not yet gone into 
effect. 

No treaty of any kind gives universal satisfac- 
tion. Commercial treaties are peculiarly open to 
objection. For it is impossible that they should 
favorably affect the trade of one man without un- 
favorably affecting that of another. And one 
country or the other is sure to feel that the other 
has much the best of the bargain. 

Take the case of the Canadian treaty of 1854. 
It was agreed that certain articles should pass free 
between the two countries. But there was, in the 
list, hardly one article which we could produce 
more cheaply than Canada. We gave to Canada 
a market for its fish, lumber and other merchan- 
dise, but we acquired no market for any of our 
manufactures. 

Of course there were many people in our own 
country, as well as most of the Canadians, who 
desired the continuance of the treaty. But the 
opponents of the reciprocity were helped by the 
unfriendly disposition which, in the popular mind, 
seemed to have been manifested toward us during 
the war, and the treaty was abrogated. 

Now the opposition to the Hawaiian treaty 
comes from those who are interested in the grow- 
ing and refining of sugar. To explain the whole 
question at issue would take more space than we 
can give to it. 

There is no doubt that commercial treaties stim- 
ulate trade. That is universally admitted. 
France agrees to take certain articles from Great 
Britain at a lower rate of duty than it imposes 
upon similar articles taken from other countries, 
of course Eng!and will have the trade. 

When we agree that we will admit sugar grown 
in the Sandwich Islands free of duty, while we 
make a heavy import upon other foreign sugar ; 
and when Hawaii agrees that it will admit Ameri- 
can, and no other, cotton goods, free of duty ; it is 
inevitable that their mutual trade shall grow. 

But it does not always follow that this artificial 
stimulus of trade is a good thing even for com- 





army. He is said to have given up his claims to 


the throne in favor of his distant relative, the | 
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straint it puts upon a government in its liberty to 
raise revenue. Prior to 1870 French duties were 
rather light, and the commercial treaty with 
Great Britain did it little harm in limiting its 
power to raise money in taxes. 

But the war of 1870—71 was enormously ex- 
pensive, and at its close the whole revenue system 
of France had to be reformed. Then, although 
there was a great desire to be rid of the commer- 
cial treaties, many of which had been negotiated 
by the Emperor Napoleon the Third, they could 
not be abrogated. 

One after another they have come to an end, 
and now France once more has the right to levy 
such tariff as she pleases. 

Before the terms of the treaty with Mexico are 
known, we feel confident that there will be strong 
opposition to its being ratified; and we are still 
more confident that if it should go into operation, 
it will encounter fierce hostility until it has been 
abrogated. 





ee 
AN OCEAN COURIER. 
The news of disaster is not more trying and sicken- 
ing to the heart than the anxious uncertainty which 
exists when expected tidings of those at sea do not 
come. After the vessel is due, each day intensifies the 
agony of the delay. Sometimes the protracted waiting 
ends in utter despair. Sometimes it is rewarded only 
by news of tell-tale wreckage, or by a scribbled mes- 
sage which floats ashore on a distant coast. 
Captains are always glad to exchange signals with 
each other, so that their position may be known on a 
certain date, and no column of the newspaper is turned 
to more anxiously than that which contains the list of 
vessels “spoken.” 
The desirability of being able to communicate with 
the shore is especially felt by those concerned in the 
transatlantic steamers, which are occasionally delayed 
by accidents to rudder or machinery. Either of these 
may happen to a steamer and disable her without leav- 
ing her in positive danger. But she drifts about until 
she falls in with another vessel powerful enough to 
take her in tow. And in the meantime her owners and 
the friends of those on board are in harrowing uncer- 
tainty as to her fate. 

About two years ago a large ocean steamer was not 
heard from for six weeks, though she at last made 
port, with a broken shaft, at the Azores. 

A proposition has been made to establish floating 
telegraph stations along the route of the steamers, and 
this may be done in the future, but at present simpler 
means of communication are being looked for. 

A recent English invention is likely to be of some 
use. It is called the “ocean courier,” and is a hollow 
spheroid of red india-rubber, to hold messages. It will! 
travel rapidly before the lightest wind, and can be dis- 
tinguished at a distance of several miles. 

Practical tests have been made which show that this 
invention can be relied upon on narrow seas; and even 
on the Atlantic if several of the ‘“‘couriers” were des- 
patched from a disabled steamer, carrying information 
of her position, one of them would probably reach 
within a few days another steamer, which could help 
her into port. 

a 
“DEAR MOTHER!” 

Tn one of the county jails in Western Pennsylvania 
a poor old man died lately who had been a prisoner 
there for fifty-one years. 

In 1831, William Standford, an English farm-hand 
near the village of Uniontown, became violently insane 
and committed a murder. He was tried and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life, and was chained to the floor 
of the jail for eighteen years, according to the inhu- 
man methods of that day. 

Finding that he was harmless, the jailor at last took 
off his chains, but he has remained in the prison ever 
since, and was known as “Crafty Billy,” the bugaboo 
of several generations of children. 

He was eighty-one at the time of his death. During 
his whole life, and in all the ravings of madness, he 
never was known once to allude to his childhood, or to 
his early days. When, however, he lay dying on his 
pallet in the cell, the old man suddenly checked his 
foolish babblings, and lay still and silent for a few 
moments. Then he looked up with a grave, tender 
smile, and said, ‘‘Dear mother!” He never spoke 
again. 

The thought of his mother, who had loved him, and 
whom he had loved, had lain hidden in that poor 
crazed, foolish brain for eighty long years, through all 
his imbecility and ferocity and madness; and woke at 
the last. All the misery and cruelty he had suffered 
slipped away from him, and like a little child he came 
back to the “dear mother” whom he had lost nearly a 
century ago, and who had loved him best of all the 
world. 

If the happy mothers who, perhaps, are reading thie 
paper to their children gathered ahout their knees 
could only understand how long their memory will last 
with those children; how long after they are dust their 
words and actions will influence the lives of their sons 
and daughters, how different those words and actions 
would be! 

There would be an end then, we think, of irritable 
wrangling, of harsh judgments and of petty deceits 
with the little ones; and every woman would hold up 
her hands to God, asking Him to so lead her that she 
may be the “dear mother” to whom her childrea will 
turn smiling in their dying hour. 





ant ccncacciniee 
SOME CELEBRATED REPARTEES. 

No kind of wit seems to be so well remembered as a 
repartee with a spice of ill-nature in it. If it hits 
somebody, we call it by that very name, ‘‘a hit.’’ In 
Mrs. Bent’s “Short Sayings of Great Men,” there are 
many morsels of wisdom worthy of record, but the 
things that stick in the mind have prickles to them. 

When the man who was refuted by Sydney Smith 
replied, angrily, “If I had a son who was an idiot, I 
would make him a parson,” the clergyman retorted, 
“Your father was of a different opinion.” 

On hearing that St. Paul’s churchyard was going to 
be paved with wooden blocks, he said, “There will be 





merce; and it has some serious disadvantages in 
| a political sense. 
The most important of these latter is the re- 


no difficulty about it, if only the Dean and Chapter put 
| their heads together.” Sydney Smith himself was one 
of the “Chapter.” 
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When a drunken weaver staggered against Dean 
Swift and apologized by saying, ‘1 have been spinning 


it out,” Swift replied, ‘Yes; and you are reeling it 
home.”’ He said to the young Duke of Wharton, who 
had been relating some of his disorderly frolics, “My 
lord, let me recommend one more to you, take a 
frolic to be good; rely upon it, you will find it the 
pleasantest frolic you were ever engaged in.” 

Talleyrand’s retorts were famous in his day. One 
evening an officer excused his lateness at a dinner-par- 
ty by saying that he had been detained by a “‘pekin,” 
which, he said, was the name given in the army to ev- 
ery one who was not military. Talleyrand added, 
“Just as we say military of any one who is not civil.” 

Bobus Smith praised highly the beauty of his moth- 
er. Talleyrand said, looking at his face, “Then, as it 
seems, it was your father who was not good-looking.” 

‘What passed in the Council to-day?” asked some 
one. ‘Three hours,” replied Talleyrand. It was he, 
also, who said of the Bourbons after the restoration of 
1815, “‘They have learned nothing and forgotten noth- 
ing.” 

The poet Rogers was a professional sayer of sharp 
things, though really a very good-natured man. Being 
asked for an epigram upon Mr. Ward, M. P., who had 
cut up his “Italy” ina review, the poet instantly re- 
plied,— 

“Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it. 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 

When Croker wrote his violently severe review of 
Macaulay, Rogers said, ““He intended murder, but he 
committed suicide.” Lady Davy said to him across 
the table, ‘“Now, Mr. Rogers, I know you are talking 
about me.” The dubious retort was, ‘Lady Davy, I 
pass my life in defending you.” 

A few of Douglas Jerrold’s repartees have become 
current coin. A man having mentioned that he had 
dined upon calf’s tail, Jerrold said, ‘‘Extremes meet.” 
One of the company in praising a tune, said that it al- 
ways carried him away.” ‘Can no one whistle it?” 
asked Jerrold. A prosy acquaintance met him in the 
street, and said, striking an attitude, “Jerrold, my dear 
boy, what is going on?” “I am,” said Jerrold, as he 
rushed past him. 


+> — 


THE GRAVE OF COLON, 

The genius of Columbus was so universal and his 
fame is 80 world-wide, that it seems almost strange to 
hear him spoken of as Colon and find his grave in a 
Catholic church in Havana. An American is-so accus- 
tomed to think of Columbus as the grand discoverer of 
the New World—his world—that for a moment he 
feels quite like resenting the exclusive claim of that 
not over clean and badly-governed city to the custody 
of his ashes. 

Columbus—or Cristobal Colon, as we must say at 
Havana if we wish to be understood—died at Santo 
Domingo, but his remains were subsequently removed 
to Havana and interred in the cathedral, where they 
now repose beneath a pillar within the altar. And 
properly proud are the Havanese Spanish families of 
their great fellow-countryman by adoption, whose last 
resting-place is with them. 

Beneath a rather doubtful bust of the great discover- 
er is a marble tablet set in the pillar, and inscribed 
with the following characteristic Spanish epitaph in 
the old-time tongue of Castile: 

“0, Restos y ymagen del 
Grande Colon! Mil siglos 
durad guardado en la urna 


y en la remembranza de nu- 
estra nacion.” 


O, remains and likeness of great 
Columbus! Let a thousand cen- 
turies hold thee, guarded sacred- 
ly in thy urn and in the memory 
of our nation. 

More correct to life, it is asserted, is the statue of 
Columbus in the patio of the captain-general’s palace 
a few squares below the cathedral. This statue is also 
of marble, life size, with the right hand pointing to a 
globe set by the left foot—that globe which he was 
persecuted for believing to be round and not flat—and 
achart. The head and face are those of a man forty- 
tive or fifty years of age; and the countenance indi- 
cates a certain pathetic faith and purpose, half-buried 
and struggling beneath tides on tides of trouble. 

No one can for a moment look upon that face and 
believe that the life of this ‘man was a happy one. 
Rather that he suffered and was weighed on by anxie- 
ty from first to last; from the day he first set forth to 
raise funds for his ridiculed expedition, to that last 
hour in Santo Domingo when his noble life expired un- 
der ingratitude and malice. 

Such a face is a silent and lasting reproach to the age 
which it looked upon. 


+or- 
A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 
Under the old system, which divides offices as spoils 
captured in battle, influential gentlemen are often asked 
for letters of recommendation. Sometimes those ask- 
ing are of such doubtful reputation, though useful 
as party hacks, that the letters are written in ambigu- 
ous phrases which really.mean nothing, though they 
seem to mean much. 
Not thus wrote Judge Underwood, of Georgia. He 
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ecclesiastical or to kingly cuneate But vom have 
always stood by the crown when it snubbed the bish- 

ops. 

Elizabeth was as arrogant as her father, bluff Henry 
VIII. But when she told the bishops that if they did 
not amend their ways, she would depose them, the 
people said, “Amen!” Cox, Bishop of Ely, resisted 
the sacrifice of his garden to the Queen’s favorite, 
Hatton. 

“Proud prelate,” wrote the angry Queen, “you 
know what you were before I made you what you are; 
if you do not immediately comp!y with my request” — 
here she wrote an oath—“I will unfrock you.” 

The nation applauded the despotic threat of the 
proud Tudor. But when she sent a message to “her 
faithful Commons,” ordering them to spend little time 
in motions, and make no long speeches, and not to 
meddle with matters of State, there was no small stir 
of indignation. 

There has always been more or less of verbal spar- 

ring between the lords — and the lords tempo- 

ral. Sometimes the bishops have shown themselves 

masters of the art of self-defence. 

The celebrated Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, 
speaking of a certain measure which he had prophesied 
would be brought forward, said that ‘she was sorry to 
find he had proved a true prophet.” 

Up jumped one of the lords, and in a passion re- 
marked that ‘the did not know what prophet to liken 
the right reverend to, unless to Balaam, who was re- 
proved by an ass.” 

“Since the noble lord,” replied the bishop, with stud- 
ied calmness, ‘“‘has discovered in our manners such a 
similitude, I am well content to be compared to the 
prophet Balaam; but, my lords, I am at a loss how to 
make out the other part of the parallel. I am sure that 
I have been reproved by nobody but his lordship.” 

A certain prosy bishop, rising to speak in the House 
of Lords, said he should divide what he had to say 
into twelve parts. Up rose the humorous Duke of 
Wharton and begged to tell a story, which could be 
properly told only at that moment. 

“A drunken fellow,” said the Duke, ‘‘was passing 
by St. Paul’s at night, and heard the clock slowly 
chiming twelve. He counted the strokes, and when it 
had finished looked towards the cloc k, and said,— 
**Why couldn’t you give us all that at once?” 

The story cut short the bishop’s long speech. 


nh aa — 
PRESERVING POWER OF SOIL. 

It is well-known that in soil where lime abounds 
dead bodies are fossilized within a few years, or even 
a few months, after burial. In soil where there is no 
lime, there are sometimes other elements which often 
preserve the features of a buried body unchanged for 
many years. 

The philosophic Hamlet, musing by an old grave 
over the fact that man turns into dust, and dust into 
earth, exclaims,— 





“Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away!” 

But what would have been his musings if he had 
stood by the disinterred body of his father and seen 
brow and form appearing as natural as when he gave 
“the world assurance of a man’’? 

Yet this might have been; for there are numerous 
cases on record where bodies disinterred for removal, 
after years of interment, have been found to be as well 
preserved as if they had been only a few days dead. 


Gen. Washington’s features were quite perfect when 
his body was taken up to be put in the sarcophagus, 
where they now repose. The same was true of Gen. 
Wayne, when the body was removed forty years after 
death; ‘and of Robert Burns, twenty-one years after 
burial. 

But it seems almost incredible that the body of John 
Hampden, who was disinterred two hundred years af- 
ter death, should have been in a similar state of pres- 
ervation. But Lord Nugent records the fact. His 
word is not to be questioned. Possibly the most re- 
markable fact in all these cases is, that the bodies 
crumbled to a heap of dust soon after exposure. 


—_—_+o-—___—_— 


THE WRONG MAN. 

In a room in one of our Eastern colleges a company 
of students were gathered one evening recently, giv- 
ing vent to their high spirits in joking and good-natured 
wrestling. But they were so noisy as to be heard 
throughout the dormitory. Several of them, fearing 
lest one of the college authorities should sudtienly put 
in an appearance, ran down-stairs, leaving three of 
their number still engaged in a vigorous pillow-fight. 


Finally, one of these who had remained, being wors- 
ted in the scrimmage, rushed down-stairs closely pur- 
sued by the two victors. The fugitive saw some one 
coming up-stairs. It was too dark to distinguish feat- 
ures; but thinking it was one of his friends who had 
already fled, he seized him by the waist and carried 
him bodily down-stairs, shouting,— 

‘Look out! look out there! They'll slug yer!’ 

Rushing frantically on, he could only hear some un- 
intelligible ejaculations from his ‘“‘companion in arms.” 
When out of doors he put his burden down, and was 
startled to hear a grave voice ask,— 

‘Sir, what does this conduct”—— 

The student had heard enough. He thought it best 
to get out of the way ina hurry; and he did! It was 
the well-known voice of the Greek Professor, whom 
he had unceremoniously hugged and carried down- 
stairs to avoid a “slugging.” 

The student got away, but the story was too good to 
keep, and was soon known all through the college. 

It is still uncertain, however, whether the professor 
has learned who it was that thus magn «ng him. But 
probably it is more than “all Greek to 
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was once asked by his son John for a letter recom- 
mending him to Gov. Crawford, and gave it. John 
posted to the Governor, but knowing his father, thought 
he would open the letter before presenting it. Judge 
of his surprise when he read the following: 

“My Dear FRIEND :—This will be handed you by | 
my son John. He has the greatest thirst for an office, 
with the least capacity to fill one, of any boy I ever 
saw. Yours truly, W. H. UNDERWoopD.” 

It was of this John, who was noted for his facility 
in changing his politics, that his father, on being asked, 
‘‘What are John’s politics?” said, “‘Really, I can’t tell. 
I've not seen the boy since breakfast.” 





—— 
BISHOPS AMONG THE LORDS. 

The better class of the English have always felt that 

the presence of the bishops in the House of Lords was an 

unbecoming irregularity. They have submitted to it, 


as Englishmen submit to other anomalies, because they 


thought the Church ought to be heard in the Parlia- 
ment which rules her as well as the State. 

But the lords spiritual, as the bishops who sit in the 
House of Lords are called, have seldom been backed 
by the nation when they have collided with their breth- 
ren the lords temporal. Englishmen are sensitive to 


“YOU TWo.” 

The following paragraph may seem only humorous 
to some readers, while to others it will illustrate the 
fact that there can be no slander without the consent 
| of two persons—one to listen, the other to tell. 


“T’ve been to see Mrs. Tittletattle,” 
tale, ‘and the 
scandalous.” 

“So she’s been talking about me, has she?” asked 
Mrs. Sensible, quietly. 

“Yes, indeed she has,” 
emphasis. 

“What a nice time you two must have had,” said 
Mrs. Sensible, with a sweet smile. 


said Mrs. Tell- 
way she ran on about you was perfectly 


The spirit of the repeater of a scandal is evident in 
most cases. 


+e 
A FRANK OPINION, 
There are lawyers who always give a candid opinion 


to their clients. Of one of this class the following an- 
ecdote is told: 


“Do you think I shall have justice done me?” asked 
risoner, about to be tried for murder, of his coun- 
, a shrewd, blunt, old lawyer. 
arr am a little afraid you won’t,” he replied ; ‘as I see 


a 


replied Mrs. Telltaie, with 
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TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 
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aries, Medical Examiners’ 
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Legal, Real Estate, and all 
other Expenses,. . .. .- 
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Interest due and accrued, 
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Market value of stocks and bonds 
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LIABILITIES 

Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding policies, 
net assuming 4 per cent. 





interest. © $46,848,704.00 
Additional reserve by re om- 

pany’s Standard, 3 per 

cent. on policies issued 

since April 1, 1882, 17,446.00 
All other liabilities, 1 028,874.57 


$47,895 ,024.57 
SURPLUS by Company’s Standard, 8. 707 8 398.21 
SURPLUS by Conn. Standard, 4 per ct., 3,724, 844. 21 
SURPLUS by N. Y. Standard, 444 per ct., about 6,850,000.00 
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For the Companion. 
MARQUETTE. 

Easter Day had come, and vanished, but its mem’ries so 
replete : F i 

With a joy to the believer lingered like a fragrance 
swee : 

In the heart, as when loved Summer with its glories 
fair is gone, ; ey / 

Still to us the roses’ perfume lovingly will linger on! 

On the broad and sparkling waters of fair Michigan, one 
morn : 

Rode a light canoe, and lonely, with three souls, that 
1our upborne , 

Not alone as by the waters, but by faith in God above, 

Who had planfed in their bosoms only purposes of love. 

Ever toward the sun uprising in wlad beauty far away, 

Rode the little boat, and lonely, with iis precious freight 

vat day,— 
Three fond spirits, loyal ever, who with comforts sacri- 


cet 
Labored far from home and kindred only for the sake of 
Chris 


But, alas, he who was greatest of the three, that hour 

In his boat wrapped in his mantle, his life ebbing fast 

His life-work at last completed, and he soon to close his 

Here cp earth, to wake all surely in the land of Para- 
dise! 

“Paster pad. beloved companions, for I feel mine end is 


“4 


Faintly spoke the dying hero as he drew a heavy sig 
“Bear me swiftly, bear me safely, o’er the waters to 





3 
the 


shore, 
Where [| may—if God shall will it—close mine eyes, and 
be no more!” 


“Aye, aye, brother, noble brother!” came the answer 
from the twain, 

As strong arms now pulled the harder at the oars, and 
not in vain, 

For the boat flew o’er the waters with a new life such as 


came 
Through affection for the hero born to pure and death- 
less fame. 


And wrapped closely in his mantle, smiling sweetly, lay 
Marquette, 

In communion with his Saviour, all his faith on Heaven 
set, 

Now and then, he breathing feebly,—"O dear Jesus, 
thank I thee 

For the work which Thou hast given me to do, ah, even 
—me!” 


And so passed the solemn hours, and, long ere the set of 
Drew the voyagers to land with all their weary journey 
And they ‘reared a lowly cabin for their loving, dying 


chief; 
And they laid him gently in it with their eyelids wet with 
grief. 


“O beloved ommpentean,” whispered now the one who 
soon should rest, 

“LT am drawing nearer, nearer, to the portals of the 
blest! 

And this favor, this one favor,at your hands is all [erave— 

When [I'm gone beyond the sunset plant the cross above 
my grave!” 

And they bowed their heads—the watehers—as in token 
of assent, 

And they bent and kissed his forehead with a love all 


reverer 


pure, 
And he closed his eyes and entered on the life that shall 
endure! 


When, at last, the long night faded, and the new day 
broke once more, 

They arose, and all heart-broken made a grave there on 

he shore 






yrapped closely in his mantle in that grave they 

laid their loss— 

With a prayer—and then above it planted they the holy 
rr yas! 


Centuries since then have vanished, but the mem’ry of 
those lives— 

Humble, yet exalted, truly—in our own day still sur- 
fives, 

And forever, and forever, while the world shall onward 


ove, 
They will be forgotten, never, since their work on earth 
was Love! 


Rut the greatest, far the greatest, of the loyal three was 
Who that long-gone spring-time entered into immortal- 
Call hiv if you will a zealot, this grand truth is left us 
Ile was lowly, he was kingly, he was Christ-like, too,.— 


Marquette. 
GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


— — 


For the Companion. 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 

A young minister, whom for convenience we 
shall name Bassett, was called through family in- 
fluence to the charge of a small and wealthy 
church in a large city. 

He was a young man of great mental force, but 
of a moody, melancholy temperament. His work 
was light, his congregation needed no material aid, 
and belonged to a class that are apt to keep their 
spirtual disquietudes to themselves. Mr. Bassett 
wrote his one or two scholarly sermons a week in 
the solitude of his luxurious study, and was at 
liberty to devote himself to any other intellectual 
pursuits. 

Very soon the bishop of the diocese began to re- 
ceive lengthy letters from him, setting forth his 
doubts on philosophic or religious questions. Now 
he could not understand the origin of evil, and telt 
his faith shaken by his doubts. Again the ques- 
tion of the immortality of the soul seemed to him 
not satisfactorily answerc.’ 
ony of despair and terror. 

The next week he was drawn to the tenets of 
an opposing church. And a month later certain 
very plausible infidel doctrines affected him so 
strongly that he felt he could not conscientiously 
remain in office as a Christian minister. 


and he was in an ag- 


The wise old bishop listened to his arguments, 
his doubts and his cries of distress and pain, al- 
most without reply. He did not argue with him. 
He knew better than that. But in a month cer- 
tain influences were brought to bear on the sincere 
yet perplexed clergyman, which removed him 
from his Inxurious, scholarly idleness to hard 
work. 

He was made pastor of a church ina mining 


THE YOUTH'S 
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norance and vice. Sincere man that he was, and 
sympathetic as his desires for the good of men, he 
plunged into the midst of the people, eager to help 
them. 
The bishop received no more letters on the origin 
of evil, or the philosophy of Fichte. Instead, came 
hurried scraps of notes, with inquiries as to a cork 
leg for Pat Flynn, or admission intoan asy)um for 
the Widow Muldoon, etc., etc. Mr. Bassett had a 
private fortune. He gave it freely to help the 
misery about him. He gave his whole time, 
thought and strength to the temporal and spiritual 
good of the poor people under his charge. 
“And what,” said the bishop, when he visited 
his parish, ‘‘has become of your doubts and spec- 
ulations ?” 
“A man who is busy putting out a fire has no 
time to speculate on the principles of combustion 
or the chemical effect of the water he is using,” 
he said, smiling. “I can only thank God that 
He has given me the best work to do for Him.” 
The old adage will bear enlarging, ‘‘Satan finds 
work for idle brains, as well as idle hands, to do.” 
And as strange as it may seem, it is active efforts 
in right and benevolent callings that bring to life 
the best thoughts, opinions and conclusions as 
well as the best experiences. Right effort is the 
soil from which flows right thinking. It sets 
thought in the true direction. 
——__—__+o+— 

COMETS, 


What are comets? is a question that naturally arises 
when such a superb member of the Celestial family is 
paying a visit to the solar domain. There is a myste- 
ry about these fair-haired strangers that the wisest as- 
tronomers cannot fathom, and few are the facts in their 
history established with any degree of certainty. 
Those that are bright enough to be seen with the 
naked eye consist of three parts: the nucleus, or bright 
centre, which looks like astar; the coma, a mass of 
vaporous matter surrounding the nucleus; and the tail, 
a continuation of the coma, consisting of a stream of 
misty light growing wider and fainter, until the eye 
can no longer trace it. Bhe great comets are, howev- 
er, few in number in comparison with the telescopic 
comets, that are too small to be seen with the naked 
eye, and look like patches of foggy light, with no nu- 
clei, and with tails too small to be worth mentioning. 


About seven hundred comets, visible and telescopic, 
have been recorded since the Christian era, but we 
only see those that pass the earth in their journey to or 
from perihelion, a mere fraction of those peopling 
the star-depths. These are probably to be counted by 
millions, so that Kepler was not far out of the way 
when he said that celestial spaces were as full of com 

ets as the sea of fish. 

Comets move in the most erratic paths. If the orbit 
be a parabola and never closes, the comet after making 
a flying visit will return no more. If the orbit be an 
ellipse, no matter how elongated, the comet will be 
sure to come back. Encke’s comet reappears after an 
absence of three years and a quarter. Donati’s comet 
of 1858 has a period of two thousand years, and is not 
expected until about the year 3800. 

The most wonderful thing about comets is their cu- 
rious connection with meteroids, or shooting-stars. 
The August and November meteroids are accompanied 
by certain comets, and it is not improbable that com- 
ets gradually split up into meteoric swarms. Thus 
Biela’s comet, with a period of six and a half years, 
separated into twin comets and then disappeared for- 
ever, a remarkable display of meteors occurring at the 
time the comet was due. 

The danger of a collision between the earth and one 
of these daring intruders is a subject that interests 
many minds. The real mass of a comet is so small 
that there is little cause for alarm. ‘The tail is so thin 
and wiry that a million miles of it in thickness looks 
like gauze in the sunlight. It is highly probable that 
the earth passed through the tail of the comet of 1861, 
and no one was the wiser for it. If a telescopic comet 
should come in the earth’s way, the result might be the 
most magnificent meteoric shower on record, with no 
more danger than has been safely passed through 
many a time in the periodic displays of the November 
meteors. 


+o 


TEACHING A HORSE, 


The qualities required in a teacher of youth are 
needed in one who essays to train a horse. He must 
be gentle, firm, and gifted with the art of putting 
things. If he also possesses that which is as excellent 
a thing in man as in woman, a voice “‘ever soft, gen- 
tle and low,” it will be all the better for himself and 
his pupil. The following directions as to teaching a 
horse to back and to lead, show how the qualities re- 
ferred to may be used: 


Take him to the top of arather steep piece of ground, 
stand his hind feet down the slope, throw the bridle 
reins over the neck, place yourself in front and take 
— of them on each side of the head close up to the 
vit. 

Now press the bit against the sides of the mouth and 
speak gently—‘back, back’’—and the: horse will soon 
learn to do this. 

Next, take him on to the top of ground not quite so 
steep, wd pega the same course. When the horse 
has learned to back readily down hill, he can be taken 
on to level ground to do it. 

As soon as this lesson is well taught, harness him to 
a light, empty wagon, and go through the same course. 

When completed, jump into the wagon, take the 
reins in hand, pull on them, at the same time speaking 
to him, ‘back, back,” and thus keeping up the disci- 
pline till the animal is perfected in it. 

If be has a mate, after both are well instructed, they 
can be harnessed together, and drilled till perfected in 
backing. 

Three things, as above stated, must be strictly ob- 
served : First, to place the horse with his back down 
descending ground ; second, when harneased, let it be to 
a light, empty wagon, which requires the least possible 
effort to back it; third, be perfectly kind to the horse, 
speak gently, pat it on the neck, stroke down its face 
with the hand, and on no account strike it. 

As soon as the horse understands what is wanted of 
him, he will do it with alacrity. It is not from ill- 
temper or stubbornness that a horse does not back at 
once when spoken to; it is from sheer ignorance; he 
does not know what is wanted, or how to do it until 
gently taught. 

A second method is to harness the horse alongside 
of another well broken to back, and set the hind end of 
the wagon on a sloping piece of ground, and follow the 
directions above, or jump into the wagon and take the 
reins in hand; but it is better to discipline alone at 
first, as above. 

To teach a horse to lead, let a man or boy take the 
end of the bridle in hand and gently pull on it, while 
another holds out a dish with grain or meal in it. 

The horse will then advance to it. Now let him nib- 
ble a small quantity, then move with the dish a little 
— in front, and so keep on till he is taught to lead 
well. 








district, where he was surrounded by squalor, ig- 


another horse which leads easily. He ought to be 
rather hungry when thus drilled, so he will come up 
eagerly to the dish of grain.—Rural New- Yorker. 


A ROYAL SCHOOL-MASTER. 

In a recent lecture, Mr. Joseph Cook said that the 
Crown Prince of Germany, though not a Rationalist, 
is a man of most liberal views in theology. His wife, 
Queen Victoria’s daughter, was a pupil of the cele- 
brated Rationalist, Strauss, and her opinions are hostile 
to the supernaturalism of Christianity. The fear among 
German Christians is that, when the present emperor 
dies, the new court will not be so favorable to Chris- 
tianity as the present one. But the following anecdote 
shows that the Crown Prince is gifted with a kind 
heart, and so values the Bible as to distribute copies of 
it among children. 





A charming trait is related of the German Crown 
Prince. He and the Crown Princess often visit the 
village schools of Bornstedt and Eiche, near Potsdam. 
On Wednesday last, be unexpectedly made his ap- 
pearance at the Bornstedt school, and entered the room 
occupied by the third class for the purpose of seeing a 
new-appointed master, of whose method of teaching 
his Imperial Highness wished to judge in person. 

He then proceeded into the next room for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the first class, and hardly entered it 
when a messenger arrived with a telegram summoning 
the master (Mr. Mathias) to come to his mother, then 
dying in a village near Spandau. 

The Crown Prince insisted that the master should in- 
stantly depart in obedience to the last request of his 
mother. ‘But how can I leave the children?” objected 
the master. 

“Never mind,” answered the Prince; “I will take 
the class till eleven o’clock, when the vicar comes to 
prepare candidates for confirmation. Run away, and 
may you find your mother still alive!” 

‘Thus were the Bornstedt children examined for a 

whole hour in history by the heir to the throne, who 
possesses an intimate knowledge of the great Refor- 
mation period, and gave his pupils the benefit of it. 
When the clock struck eleven he drove up to the vic- 
arage, intimated the departure of Mr. Mathias to the 
Vicar, and announced his intention of being present 
during the religious instruction. 
He staid until the end, listening attentively and free- 
ly distributing praise where it was merited. Before 
leaving he promised the school a new set of Bibles, in- 
stead of the superannuated copies at present in its pos- 
session. 
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For the Companion. 
HE KNOWETH. 


What matter if ‘tis dark to thee 
Since He doth know. 
What matter if thou canst not see 
Thich way to go: 
Since He will take thy trembling hand 
And He will guide. 
What if thou canst not understand 
Yhat doth betide, 
Or what is best and right for thee, 
le knoweth all! 
“And as thy day thy strength shall be,” 
Shall naught befall 
Of harm or wrong; and what is best 
s His sweet will, 
His love thou knowest,—for the rest, 
Oh, trust Him still! 


+or—— 


STEALING A SERMON. 

One of the most aggravating of practical jokes was 
The 
joker was a professor in a theological seminary, but 
evidently a man whose memory was more active than 
his intellect. The one on whom he played the mean 
joke was a student in the seminary, who was an ex- 
traordinary preacher even then, and was afterwards 
known as the eloquent William Jay. The story runs 
as follows: 








once played by one clergyman upon another. 


A chapel which had recently been built was to be 
dedicated, and Mr. Jay and the professor were chosen 
for that service. . 

On arriving at the town, on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, the professor called upon Mr. Jay, and informed 
him that the arrangement was for the professor to 
preach in the morning and Mr. Jay in the afternoon. 

“And now,” said the professor, “‘what text have you 
chosen?” 

The young man gave the text. 

“And your divisions, what are they?” 

The student named the heads of his discourse. 

“Capital!” said the professor. ‘And your illustra- 
tions?” 

These were given, and they pleased the professor 
exceedingly. 

“Now,” said he, “Mr. Jay, if your application is as 
good as all the rest, your sermon will be a brilliant suc- 
cess.” 

The “improvement” of the sermon was given, and 
the professor expressed himself delighted with the 
whole treatment of the subject. 

The next morning, arriving early at the chapel, Mr. 
Jay saw his friend, the professor, ascending the pulpit 
stairs, in quite a pleasant frame of mind. 

But it so happened that the professor was a man of 
corpulent figure; and the pulpit, shaped like a barrel, 
with a section of the circle for the door, proved to be 
too small for the preacher’s admission. 

Try as he might, face foremost and sidewise, it was 
impossible for the fat professor to get through the 
door. 

An obliging deacon, seeing the difficulty, obtained a 
small step-ladder, placed it on the landing, and by this 
means the professor scaled the wall of the pulpit and 
got inside. 

The professor, however, began the service and, to 
the great astonishment of Mr. Jay, not only read the 
text he had selected and expounded to the professor 
the day before, but delivered with wonderful accura- 
cy Mr. Jay’s sermon,—divisions, illustrations, applica- 
tion and all. 

At the close of the service, the friendly deacon as- 
sisted the fat professor to get out of the pulpit in the 
same way he had helped him into it. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Jay rose to announce his text, 
the professor being now in the pew, while the young 
preacher occupied the pulpit. With that peculiar em- 
phasis which no man could imitate, Mr. Jay read the 
words of Jobn 10:1. 

“He that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber!” 





———e 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

Martin Van Buren, the eighth president of the Unit- 
ed States, was born at Kinderhook, New York, where 
his father kept a tavern. “Little Matty,’ as he was 
called, studied law, rose in his profession, practised 
politics, and passed by regular steps to the office which 
is said to be the goal of American youth. After leav- 
ing the White House, Mr. Van Buren retired to Lin- 
denwald, the name of his country-seat at Kinderhook, 
and spent the remaining years of his life in dispensing 
an elegant hospitality. The New York Sun publishes 
several anecdotes associated with this period of his life, 
among which are the following: 
An amusing anecdote is told by an old inhabitant of 
Thomas H. Benton when the guest of Mr. Van Buren 


at one of those famous dinner-parties for which Lin- 
denwald was noted in its palmy days. After the des- 





He can also be taught by putting him alongside of 
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and were viewed with some suspicion on the part of 
one or two guests. Later, Benton said to a friend,— 
‘I observed Mr. Van Buren immerse the tips of his 
fingers in one of those little glass bowls and wipe them 
daintily on his napkin, but I just rolled back my cuffs 
and took a good plain republican wash.” 

The ex-President in his old age did not lose his 
youthful nerve and vim, and was universally respected 
and loved here. Though he could not boast of a com- 
manding presence, he had an elastic figure and carried 
himeelf erect. 

His features were animated when conversing, and 
wore a constant smile. When relating an anecdote or 
relishing a good story, his eyes twinkled with fun. 

In fair weather it was his custom to take a horseback 
ride every morning until his final illness, sitting erect 
in his saddle and wearing a skull-cap, under which his 
snow-white hair could be seen. 

One morning, when riding past Stuyvesant Falls, he 
was hailed by a bare-footed urchin, who shouted out, 
“Hey, mister, is you the President of the United 
States?” 

*T used to be, my little man,” was the prompt reply, 
“what can I do for you?” 

“Oh, nothin’, sir, only I thought Jimmy lied to me; 
I didn’t think such a little man as you could be Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


IGNORANCE OF AMERICA. 

Our British cousins seem to consider it unnecessary 
for an educated gentleman or lady to know the geog- 
raphy of the United States. A reader of the Christian 
Union says that during her visit to London, a polished 
gentleman of society, somewhat literary withal, ex 
pressed to her a great desire to taste of “pumpkin 
soup,” which he had understood was the staple of 
Americans, especially in New England. The follow- 
ing illustrations of ignorance as to America to be found 
in English society are also amusing : 


A young American lady, while visiting at an English 
country house, was questioned by an Oxford student 
about American out-door sports (be had previously 
learned that she lived very near Boston). 

“‘And do you have any sports in America?” 

“Oh yes; much the same as you have here—lawn 
tennis, croquet, archery, riding, boating. I myself am 
very fond of boating.” 

“Ah! boating; I suppose you do your boating on 
the Mississippi?” 

Massachusetts and the Mississippi! 

An accomplished young Southern gentleman, the son 
of a United States Senator, described an interview that 
he had recently had with an English lady, who was in 
troduced to him as a prodigy of intellect and learning. 
“You come from the Southern States, sir?” she re- 
marked, amiably. ‘Which of the two do you come 
from—Missouri or Peru?” 

With great presence of mind, my young friend in- 
formed her that he was then residing in Peru, but in- 
tended shortly to remove to Missouri. ButI rather 
think that the climax was capped by an English au- 
thor, who, on being told by an American lady that she 
came from Missouri, said, thoughtfully, — 
“Missouri—let me see—what State is that in?” 
**Missouri is a State,” responded the lady. 

“Ah, yes—yes, to be sure it is; it is Mississippi that 
I was thinking of.” 


- _— ‘ 
JOKE ON A SECRETARY. 

Members of Congress have amused themselves ip 
poking fun at Secretaries of the Navy who, when ap- 
pointed, did not know whether the binnacle-light was 
carried on the forecastle or on the quarter-deck. That 
“ancient mariner,” ‘‘a tarry old salt,’’ a “son of Nep 

tune,”’ have been some of the phrases pitched at the 
heads of good men, who knew little of commerce and 
nothing of the navy. From an incident told by Dr 

Charles Hodge, in his autobiography, earlier secretaries 
were as verdant in this respect as their successors. 


Mr. Southard, of New Jersey, a man as genial iv 
manner as handsome in person, was dining with Dr 
Hodge, in company with Chief-Justice Kirkwood, of 
New Jersey. Mr. Southard was telling, with great en- 
thusiasm of the rapidity with which he had fitted out 
the frigate Brandywine to take Gen. Lafayette back 
to Europe. 

He was tacitly claiming great credit for himself as 
Secretary, because a difficult work had been done well 
and quickly. But he was taken aback when the Chief 
Justice, with a grave face, said, “Now, Mr. Southard, 
if any man should ask you which end of a ship goes 
first, could you tell him?” Dr. Hodge doesn’t say 
how he answered, but there was a hearty laugh round 
the table at his expense. 


—+@o———_—-— 


THE WRONG FEE. 
Those who will use tobacco should be careful not 
to carry a paper of “fine cut”? where it may make 
him the hero of a ludicrous blunder. The following 
anecdote shows what a “chewer’’ may come to in the 
way of blundering. 


A clergyman, now of New York, married not long 
ago a couple that at once started for Europe. 

The bridegroom was a man of wealth; and before 
he presented himself at the altar, he placed 2 one hun- 
dred dollar greenback in his vest-pocket to give the 
— for the marriage fee, and did pay it to him, ae 
1e supposed. 

While crossing the ocean he discovered, greaily to 
his «nen the bill in the pocket in which be had 
placed it. 

On getting back to this country he determined to 
solve the mystery, and waited upon the reverend gen- 
tleman, and inquired if, on a certain date, he did not 
marry a certain couple. The clergyman remembered 
the occasion perfectly. , 

“1 know I am about to ask an impertinent qnestion,” 
said the visitor; ‘“‘but I should like to be informed 
what fee you received for the ceremony ?” 

The clergyman recognized the man as the one he had 
married, and said that he would, of course, gratify him, 
since he was so anxious to know. 

“I received,”’ he went on to say, ‘‘a very small quan 
tity of fine-cut chewing tobacco, folded in a very small 
piece of paper.” 

That was enough. The only thing remaining to be 
done was to apologize for the curious blunder, laugh 
— and make the one-hundred-dollar deposit 
good. 


—~o— 


SAVED BY A SNAKE, 

Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravians, 
visited North America in 1742, and for a short time 
labored as a missionary among the Shawanoe Indians. 
When he first came to them, they received him with 
coldness, and a plot was formed to assassinate him. 
The story of his deliverance, which reads like some 
narrative of apostolic days, is as follows : 


The count was sitting, one evening, in his wigwam 
upon a bundle of dry weeds, which had been gathered 
for his bed. While he was writing by the light of a 
small fire, a rattlesnake, warmed into activity, crawled 
over one of his legs. 

Just then the murderous savages lifted the blanket 
that served for a door, and looked in. The venerable 
appearance of the count, absorbed in his writing, while 
the snake crawled peacefully over his legs, awed the 
Indians. 

They stood motionless for some minutes watchin 
the aged man, and then, gliding from the scene, fi 
into the forest. From that night the missionary found 





sert had been served finger-bowls were brought in 








them friends and listeners, 















| brate with. I’m coming right along back this af- 


ternoon. Want to go?” 
“Yes,” said Tommy, bobbing his head. “I do.” 








So on they rode and rode. It seemed to Tommy 
| that the big white horse had wings on his feet, 
iN | they flew along so fast, and the sun was warm; 
I LUV" }and the bells chimed sweetly; and the nice boy 
# CHILDREN'S PAGE 2 tt | smiled at him ; and he began to wonder if Daffy 
and Ben—if Daffy 
— ‘Then he woke up. There was a big red brick 
| house, and a wide open door, and a merry crowd 
| of boys and girls all trying to speak at once. 
WHY? The faces that clustered around him were very 
The guns were banging in the street; brightand happy-looking, but they were all strange 
The drums were beating loud ; faces to Tommy, and he began to cry. 
Tho crackers snapped, the cannon boomed, “Now you’ve scared him, among you,” said the 
Hurrahed the merry crowd. : nice boy. And he lifted Tommy out of his warm 
“What's this!” cried grandfather, looking glum | 14.4 and carried him through the wide doorway 
(Of course ’twas all in fun), 
“Has Fourth-July got round again? and into a pleasant room where there were plants 
There goes another gun! ” growing in the windows, and a 
pretty lady sitting by a table near 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





But he bundled Same up in great haste and | 
raced away home with him,—though not until | 
Tommy had said good-by to everybody and 
promised to come again—raced away home to his 
mother, who was walking the floor, and to Daffy 
and Ben, who were nearly crying their eyes out, 
and to his father, who was hunting the wood-lot. 

“T’ve got him,” laughed Uncle John. “Judge 
Lawney’s nephew kidnapped him.” And then he 
told all about it. 

What do you guess Daffy said after Tommy 
had been kissed over and over ? 

“Why, Tommy Pulsifa.,” and she gave him a 
sound little shake; “aint you ashamed to go over to | 
Judge Lawney’s with your every-day clothes on!” | 

“I be going some more,” Tommy said. Then | CENTRAL DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 
he put his arms round his mother’s neck. ‘But I | (Each word consist of six letters.) 
be going to ask my mother first,” said he. | 1, A city in — 

Apa CARLETON. 2, In a ship or boat. 


» Price paid to redeem a person from an enemy, 
, Having immense strength. 
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He put his glasses on, to look, 
He held his ears, to hear; 
**What is this racket all about? 
Just hear those youngsters cheer!” 
The children laughed in merry glee: 
“This is—now don’t you know?— 
The day that Washington was born,— 
So many years ago.” 


a fire. And all the little troop 
of giris and boys followed after. 

“Why, Carlos,” said the lady, 
“who is this ?” 

Carlos told her. And the lady, 
whom Carlos called Aunt Mar- 
cia, looked very sober long before 
she had heard the whole story. 
She took Tommy, who forgot to 
ery for a minute, on her lap. 

*Such a little fellow—and _ his 
mother doesn’t know,” said she. 
“You must take him right 
straight back.” 

“O Aunt Marcia, not till after 
‘ dinner !” 


2 5 “O mamma, not till after we ° ag 
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have the pin-wheels !” 
HOW TOMMY SPENT WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 

“There’s a jolly crust,” said Ben, opening 
the door just wide enough to put his head in; 
“and the skating can’t be beat. I’m going 
over to Sear’s Pond, mayn’t I, mother ? There 
isn’t any school to-day, you know, and we all 
want to go—girls and all. The ice’ll bear an 
ox. It’s only snow-ice, anyhow, where the 
waters come up over, and that never breaks. 
Say, mother, mayn’t 1?” 

‘I don’t care,” said his mother. 

“And mayn’t I, too?” asked Daffy. 

“Yes,” said her mother. ‘Only 
early, and don’t get in.” 

Tommy, eating his breakfast of bread-and- 
milk at a chair, began to prick up his small 
ears. 

“Can’t me, too?” he asked. 

But his mother said “No” this time. She 
said he was too little to be thumping his head 
on the ice; and that she wanted him to stay 
at home and take care of her; and that Sear’s 
Pond wasn’t a nice place at all—she wouldn’t 
go there for a cent. But Tommy thought he 
knew better than that. So he put down his 
spoon and began to cry softly, peeping out 
through his fingers to see if his mother was 
going to change her mind and say “Yes.” 

But she wasn’t—not a bit of it. So Tommy 
took up his spoon:again and finished his 
breakfast, which was the best thing for him to 
do. Then his mother said he might go out and 
slide on the crust, if he liked. 

Tommy liked; but when his cap and mittens | 
were on, and his scarlet tippet tied round his 
neck, why, there was no sled; for Daffy had taken 
hers, and Ben had taken his, and Tommy hadn’t 
any of his own. | 

‘‘Never mind,” said his mother, “you may go 
wnd have a run onthe crust. Don’t go too far.” 

“No’m,” said Tommy. And away he went. 

It was such a beautiful morning—bright and 
clear; and the snow sparkled and the sky was 
very blue, and dotted with fleecy white clouds, 
like flocks of sheep in a pasture. 

Tommy pranced along, in the orchard and out 


‘*And why,” asked grandpa, puzzled still, 
Though he is seventy-nine ; 
“Should you his birthday celebrate 
With better cheer than mine?” 
Then upspoke honest little Ted : 
“Grandpa, I'll tell you why, 
Because—because in all his life 
He never told a lie!” 





ter 





LN 


be home 


‘He wants to stay,—don’t you, little boy ?” 
“His name’s Tommy !” 
‘‘And see the pin-wheels, Tommy ?” 


| nuts ?” . 
**Ye—es,” said Tommy. 
“Tl! go back real early,” 

mother won’t care much. 
“No—o,” said Tommy. 


said Carlos. 
Will she, Tommy ?” 





‘Make him have a good time,” said she. 


pasture, to the road. There he stopped. 

A team was coming down the hill—a big, splen- 
did white horse, and a trim little cutter, and a nice | 
boy with furry mittens on, driving. He saw 
Tommy and pulled up. 

“Hallo, little chap,” said he. 
a ride ?” 

“*Yes’m,” said Tommy, and he put his finger | 
in his mouth. | 


over, Carlos.” 
“Yes’m,” said Carlos. 
And then the fun began. 








“Don’t you want 





candy and nuts to eat between times. 
























‘‘And have some candy, don’t you, dear }—and 
“His 


“T don’t know about that,” said Aunt Marcia, 

| doubtfully - But she took off Tommy’s cap, and 
brushed his curly hair, and patted his red cheeks. 
“And | 
of the orchard, and in the pasture and out of the | you must go home with him as soon as dinner is | 


The crackers were 
sent off, whole bunches of them at a time; and the | 
| pin-wheels spun steadily one after another; and 
there were games of blind-man’s-buff and chase 
the squirrel and roll the cover, with apples and | 


Tommy never did have so good a time in all | 


- 5, Challenged. 

6, Exhibitions. 

7, Leaked from a fracture. 

8, The name of a deceased poet. 

9, To cut a channel. 
10, Pledged. 

The third line, read down, will give the name of 

an important person born in February; the fourth 
line read in the same manner will name another. 


F. 8. F. 
2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1, A man of society, courtly and gay. 
2, Inclined to tricksy, mischievous play. 
What all should render to higher powers. 
What will come to him who misspends his 
hours. 
To increase in stature, in wealth, or name. 
A beautiful maiden of poetic fame. 
A fruit much relished at summer feast. 
The girdle or belt of a Jewish priest. 
To utter in words, to tell, or declare. 
What many a beast is obliged to wear. 
With winter it comes, and with summer it goes. 
A medicine able to bring repose. 
A nocturnal lizard, nimble and swift. 
A souvenir, sign, or memorial gift. 
, The prettiest playground on grandpa’s farm. 
A Roman tyrant, who did much harm. 
What a fearless bather oft enjoys. 
18, What an infidel writer oft destroys. 
19. Unlearned in science or simple lore. 
20, A part of yourself, you have just twenty-four. 
21, What the children accept from cook with glee 
22, A heathen brother beyond the sea. 
**Pinafore,” “Hamlet,” or ‘‘Richelieu.” 
24, well-known stone of yellowish hue. 
25, Once in a twelve-month—I’ll leave you this 
clue: 
Initials will name a day dear to each heart; 
The date of its coming the finals impart. 


3. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

|‘Take a letter from each of the first two impor 
tant words in each line, and, placed in order, those 
trom the first will name a great man, those from 
the second will give the two titles most often ap 
plied to him. The third important word in each 
line contains neither letter to be taken from the 
other two words. | 

In grief, and in agony, never in pain; 

In riches, and plenty, but never in gain; 

In fortune, and genius, but never in luck; 

In valor, and courage, but never in pluck; 

In knowledge, and power, but never in skill; 

In nerve, and endurance, but never in will; 

In: and solicitude, never in fear; 

In gladness, and pleasure, but never in cheer; 

In sadness, and sorrow, but never in joy; 

In harm, and im benetit, not in alloy ; 

In sin, and in censure, but never in blame; 

In honor, and virtue, but never in fame; 

In glow, and in redness, but never in flush; 

In stillness, and silence, but never in hush; 

In fashion, and elegance, never in style; 

In candor, and honesty, never in guile. 

Che name of a noble, illustrious man 

With two of his titles, find now if you can, 


4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

1, 2, 3, are central letters of the naval oflicer who 
first hoisted an American flag. 4, 5 are 2 and 3 of 
an English regicide judge who took refuge in 
| America. 6, 7, 8, are last letters in a signer of the Dec- 
| laration of Independence. 9, 10, 11, last of a signal bell 
12, 13, 14, first of a king to whom Queen Victoria sent a 
Bible in token of the secret of England’s greatness. 15, 
16, first of a word Napoleon said was not French. 17, 
18, 19, first of Washington’s friend who used his per- 
sonal credit to the amount of nearly a million and a 
half for his country. 20, 21, 22, first of a famous 
French diplomatist. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, is used of per- 
sons, especially eminent personages. 28, 29, first of an 
English statesman of whom Fox said, ‘‘He must be an 
impostor, for no man can be as wise as he looks.” 31, 
31, central of an island that figured in the Revolution. 

Crackly ice, and crispy snow, 44 is first, and 32, 33, 34, are last, of a revolutionary 
Up we come and then down we go. river. 35,36, 37, are last of an American president prior 
| to Washington. 38, 39, 40, 41, notes an event celebrated 
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FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND. 


Twenty-second of February! 
Giris and boys, let’s laugh and be merry, 
Sing and dance, jump and play, 
| Make the most of our holiday. 
| Come with your sleds now, Harry and Will, 
Puff and pant up the long, steep hill, 


Down the hill and across the pond, in many illustrious lives. 42, 45, last but one of an 
And over the road to the river beyond American statesman and a British officer who at the 

h!i _ . cps same time bore the same name. 45, 46, last of a fort 
Oh! if only the world were all down hill, that figured both in the Revolution and in the Civil 
| From November to March we’d be coasting still. War. The whole consists of two lines of familiar poe- 
try that may well be applied to Washington. E. L. E. 
“But no! but no!”” say Tommy and Ned, 
‘A part of the time we would skate instead ; 5. ‘ 

On the long gray stretch of the shining river, — - aanmaniaaas esata gece 

, ? ilies van 8 father he held to his unwise vow. 

‘We'd ckete, and we'd skate fevever and ever. The water-nymph Glaucus could never obtain. 
He sprang from the clouds with his wonderful cow. 

The nymph who loved Apollo in vain. 
With a fleet-footed maiden he ran a race. 

Narcissus refused his loving embrace. 
The far-famed beauty whom Venus hated. 


And Jenny and Johnny are building snow-walls, 
And Fanny and Kitty are throwing snow-balls, 
And all through the village in frolic and pla, , 
We children are keeping our holiday. 











But at last with ¢ ‘upid I happily mated. IRIs. 
The nice boy laughed, and reached out for Tom- | his life before. ———_+o>—___—_ dees te Pete SEE in Saat Number 
my. ‘Come on, then. Do you s’pose your moth-| At last came dinner, which Aunt Marcia had . 1 SHY 2. Candlemas. — CAN ker 
er’ll care ?” hurried up a great deal. And while Tommy was ee ae ? a 1 i Alt craD E, MASter. 
Torimy shook his head. ” | sitting at the long table between Carlos and Cousin SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. : > les a fies 3. c 
“I think her won't,” said he. “Her said I could | Washington, with a big drumstick in one hand . \ ’ sTOP TOP TEA 
go over to Aunt Prudy’s first chance.” |and a jam tart in the other, the door-bell rang Kitty was learning her emanengpae lesson, ; , ot ovE R ’ 
So she did; but who ever would have thought | with a crash, and in a minute a man stood in the and one motto she bad oeng wan, “wee te the 4 Z 4 : A : 4 MA ; 7 c a LLY 
of his going this way ? door-way, a tall man with bushy whiskers and a way of good men. A PLOT LowTt ATHE I8s8T1CcCAL 
“Where does your Aunt Prudy live?” asked | gray overcoat | “Mamma,” she said, after a minute’sthoughtful| HEEL EELSI é NI Z : 2 AT IVE 
‘ 2 : N -NaG homas Carlyle. 
the nice boy. “Why, Uncle John,” cried Tommy, dropping his | P@™S@, “Papa is a good — ton't be 7” sTae TAG ee 
* “ 7 » Ys » 
“In a little house,” Tommy told him. “And | drumstick in a hurry. “Did you comed after me ?” | Certainly, my dear. ous 2° od at aS _ oo 
she’s got a cat and a cow and a apple-tree !” “Yes,” said Uncle John, and he didn’t even | le Patten : nr i what it casey St > alway > SEND END Salle, “Emmet, "Shaw, Robin- 
. ‘ | tell me no get in papa’s way, but he is a gooc ESPY S py son, Ogden, Browning, Eden 
Then how the nice boy laughed, thinking this | smile, but looked very sober and sorry and almost | | man, and this says, ‘Walk in the way of good Raymond, Keat, Dudley, pg 
little fellow was a very queer little fellow indeed; | cross. “I've come after you.” I think it’ ? pa opoR Dor drews, Roberts, Winthrop, In- 
and his blue eyes twinkled like stars under the| Carlos’ face all this time kept growing red and men.’ I think it’s pretty queer.” 4 . 2 " ° : . gersoli, Nicholas. ie 
furry rim of his cap. redder; but he was a manly boy, for all his —— Saint Valentine’s Day bin p 
“It’s more’n forty miles to get there I wouldn’t | thoughtlessness. Fred is not yet three years old. One day when| 5.123 456789101112 1314 15161718 
wonder,” said Tommy. | And he stepped forward and began, “If you | his mother was washing his face he struggled, and - a 4 a 2s3 sar ah mm, e = P| BA 
Pat ” 2 os ! 3 3 ’ Saat : 2 21 < 
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a big box of fire-crackers and pin-wheels to cele- | did smile after a while. 








Cousin Washington’s birthday, too, and I’ve got | you-know, in such a manly way that Uncle John | “Take my head off, mamma, and let me look at 


Key RAF Oe midday, covert, fool, flag, toil, 


ia | sutler, cairn. 
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For the Companion. 
OLD AGE, 


‘The whole of life may be divided into three periods 
that of growth, maturity and decay. 

Fhe first is characterized by changes in substance, 
ize, form, powers and susceptibilities, 

lhe second is characterized by fixedness. Food no 
longer goes to growth, but simply makes good what 
the system wastes in its working. It ie the period of 
labor, enterprise and intellectual mastership over na 
ture. 

Che third—say from sixty ouward—is the opposite 
of the first, and would be of the second, were we not 
ible to carry along our accumulated treasures of expe 
rience, knowledge, habits, and much of the momentum 
yained in our best years. At the best, however, it is 
one of increasing decay. 
wasting from lack of nourish 


Two facts, “atrophy” 


ment—and “degeneration” —change of muscular fibre 
into fat or lime—explain this decay in the main. The 
food may be cnough, but the power to get rid of the 
waste of the system, and to replace it with good nerve, 
muscle, membranes, heat and strength is lessened. 
Hence there is universal shrinkage, which is not con 
fined to the muscles, but extends to the brain, spinal 
cord, nerve trunks, lungs, liver, and in a atill greater 
degree, to the spleen and lymphatic glands, 

Che heart and kidneys—by a wise provision of na- 
ture—retain their normal size, the first even generally 
becoming larger. The vacuum around the shrivelled 
brain and lungs is filled witha watery fluid from the 
blood. The lungs are drawn toward the back bone, 
ind the chest proportionately falls in. Their surface 
is quite uneven. Their power to throw off carbonic 
wid yearly decreases, becoming from one-fourth to 
one-half less. This is largely due to the weaker and 
shallower breathing. 

Che veins lose much of their elasticity, and their 
walls—especially in the lower half of the body—in 
crease in size and thickness. The blood is less in quan- 
tity more fluid and coagulates more readily. The 
pulse is slow, hard and wiry. ‘The heart-beat is more 
irregular. The above are some of the characteristics of 
normal old age 

+> 
TRUE BRAVERY. 

He is brave who, knowing that his act to aid another 
may bring peril of limb, or even of life, deliberately 
takes the chances and does the deed. A writer in the 
Christian Union brings out, by several anecdotes, this 

iit, Which distinguishes courage from recklessness : 

A little boy and girl were playing by a bonfire. The 
girl was sitting before the fire, when somehow her 
apron of cotton caught fire and began to blaze up about 


soon as she could, she turned, and said very kindly to 
the boy,— 

| “I beg your pz urdon, my little fellow ; I am sorry that 
Tran against you. 





three-quarters of a cap, he bowed very low, and said, 
| while a broad smile spread itself all over his face,— 
**You can hev my parding and welcome, miss; and 
| the next time you may run again me, and knock me 
clean down, an’ I won’t say a word.” 
After the lady bad passed on, he turned to his com- 


my feet.’ 
That poor boy will never forget those gentle, loving, 
peaceful words. 
- 


HIS WILL-POWER, 
science says they should live, while others live, when, 


according to the same science, they ought to die. The 
al will-power, say the doctors, compels the one class to 





live, while the want of it leaves the other class to die 
through sheer moral feebleness. The Detroit Free 
Press tells of a man who insisted upon getting well, 
though his physician insisted that he must die. 


An old man, living in the northern part of the State, 
got out a lot of timber many years ago for a toll-road 
company, but the company failed and left him in the 
lurch, 

For years and years he tried to sell the timber to this 
one or that, but no one wanted it, and at last time and 
decay rendered the beams almost worthless. Lust 
summer the supervisors of that county advertised for 
proposals to build a bridge, and the old man put in a 
bid. 

While waiting to see what would be done he was 
taken very sick, and he grew worse so rapidly that a 
council of doctors was called. After due deliberation 
he was informed that he was approaching his end. 

‘When will I know about that bridge?’”’ he coolly 
asked. 

“The bids will be opened to-day.” 

“Well, V'll send John over to see who gets the job, 
and my living or dying will depend on his news.” 

\t five o’clock in the afternoon the son and the fam- 
ily physician arrived in company. The old man was 
neither better nor worse. 

yell?” he asked, as John approached. 

“Our bid was accepted, father.” 

“And we've got the job?” 

“Yes; but the doctor says you can’t live.” 

“IT can’t, eh? I’m not only going to build that bridge, 
but I’m going to work that square timber into it up to 
the last foot, or my name isn’t John Rogers!” 

Itisa fact, vouched for by a dozen good men, that he 
was off that dying bed in a week, and in less than a 
fortnight he was at work on the bridge. 

+> 
UNASSUMING HEROISM. 

‘The sacrifices made by missionaries and their fami- 
lies in order to preach the gospel in either foreign 
lands or on our Western frontier are examples of the 





noblest heroism. ‘The poverty and the hardships are 
great. The following is an extract from the letter of 
the wife of a home missionary to ber husband, describ- 
ing her peculiar trials. 


“The past bas been an extra week for hard work, 
washing up and repairing old pants, ripping up and 
washing old clothes . L also needed a thin dress, 
so taking an old one which R. had discarded on ac- 
count of age and soil, letting out the seams to make it 
large enough, putting a large pocket over one soiled 
spot, and making a large collar to hide another, | have 
quite a respectable dress. 

“You need not worry much about me as regards 
clothing, except my head and feet. 1 intend to dress 
myself with such cast-off clothing as I can pick up 
about the house, and so to save something towards the 
girls’ wardrobe while they are studying and can’t earn. 
‘Then by working hard regularly, fifteen hours daily, I 
hope to relieve your hard labors by my diligence I 
am nowise disheartened or discouraged. Iam willing 
to practise self-denial, and 1 trust God. ‘The Lord 
will provide.’ ” 












The story is not an unusual one. 
rifice which parents make for their children. It shows 
the sacrifice which the laborers for Christ make for the 
benighted. It shows a firm trust in God which grind 
ing poverty cannot weaken. 

“ae > 
A GOOD OLD HEN. 
We remember the old song that boys of a generation 
ayo used to sing,— 
“Somebody’s killed old Grimes’s hen, 
I wish they’d let her be; 
She used to lay two eEES a day, 
And Sundays she laid three. 
A perfect “paramount” to “old Grimes’s” hen, in 
steady productiveness, has probably never cackled and 
scratched in any farmyard, but the Louisville Commer- 
cial shows that Joe Grimes’s hen has the next claim: 

Joe Grimes, a well-known citizen of Hardin County, 
near Stephensburg, told a Commercial reporter yester- 
day that he had on his place a common ben which was 
twelve years old, and that she had laid an egg every 
day, except about two months of each year since her 
first year, and that during those two months she had 
raised an average of twenty-five chickens per annum. 

She sings as cheerfully now, and cackles aa loudly 





her. She sereamed with terror, 

Her little brother did not scream nor run for help; 
he caught hold of the blazing apron and tore it off her, 
and threw it upon the ground and trampled the flames 
out. He carried the sear of the burns on his hands 
for many days. It took a brave boy to do that, a boy 
who was willing to suffer to save his sister. 

Henry Maag wasa factory boy in Cincinnati. The 
factory caught fire. Instead of running out to save 
himself, he ran upstairs to tell the girls on the fourth 
floor. The stairways were already filled with smoke, 
and in going down, after giving the alarm to the girls, 
he lost his way. 

Instead of leaving by the main floor he went down 
into the cellar. ‘Thence there was no escape. There 
his dead body was found the following day. It was in 
a kneeling posture, and his hands were clasped, as if 
in prayer He was a brave boy. 

At the time of the gold fever in California, a man 
went from England to the diggings, end after a while 
sent money for his wife and child to follow him. Whilé } 
on the voyage a fire broke out in the ship. With their | 
utmost efforts the sailors could not extinguish it. 

The boats were got out; the strong pushed into | 
them, and the weak were left to their fate. As the last 
bout was moving off this mother pleaded for her boy. 








lhe sailors said there was not room for both; they 
would take one t, 
lhe mother kissed her son, handed him over the side 
of the vesse cl, md gave him this message to his father: | 
rell him, d, “if you live to see him, that I 
ed to save Ile escaped; she died. She was | 
willing to die t } 





> another, 
+o - | 
BE COURTEOUS, 


. , | 
lhe influence of gentle, courteous words upon those 


used even to words of common comfort may be 
learned from an incident, which also shows that it 
pays to be polite even to a street Arab: 


One day, in suddenly turning the corner of a street, 


while at her work, as she did eleven years ago, when 
she first began the discharge of her important duties. 
The Commercial reduces its praise of this good old 


| hen to actual figures, calculating (in eleven years) a 


net profit of about one hundred dollars to her owner 
from those three thousand three hundred and fifty-five 


|}eggs, and two hundred and seventy-five chicks—the 


first estimated at twenty cents a dozen, and the second 
at three dollars a dozen. 
<> ‘. 
SELF-RESPECT OF THE POOR. 

He who so relieves wants of the needy as to make them 
paupers is wronging them and society. But he who so 
administers relief as to stimulate the poor to help 
themselves, does them and society a good service. Dr. 
Romanes tells a story of the father of the late Charles 
Darwin which illustrates our point 


For the benefit of the district in which he lived, Dr. 
Darwin offered to dispense medicines gratis to any one 
who applied and was not able to pay. 

He was surprised to find that very few of the sick 
poor availed themselves of his offer; ‘and that the rea- 
son must have been a dislike to become the recipients 
of charity. He devised a plan to neutralize this feel- 
ing 

Whenever any poor persons applied for medical aid, 
he told them that he would supply the medicine, but 
that they must pay for the bottles. 

This little distinction made all the difference, and 
ever afterward the poor used to flock to the doctor’s 
house for relief as a matter of right. 


—— 


Convuct is the great profession. Behavior is the 
perpetual revealing of us. Whata man does tells us 
what he is.—F. D. Huntington. 


. | 
A voor lrishman offered an old saucepan for sale. 


His children gathered around him and inquired why he 
parted with it. “Ah, my honeys,” answered he, “I 


oung lady ran, with great force, against a little rag- | would not be after parting with it but for a little mon 
ued boy, aud almosi knocked him down. 





Stopping as | ey to buy something to put in it! 


It shows the sac- | 


| The poor boy was astonished. He looked at her for 
li moment with surprise; and then, taking off about | 


panion, and said, ‘1 say, Jim, it’s the first time I ever | 
had any one ask my parding, and it kind a’ took me off | 


Doctors tell us that some persons die when medical | 
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For the past ten years the A2tna’s dividends to policy- 
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ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) ....... wanna 
GRANT’S (Alum Powder)* .. ..... ecced 
RUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh... Jae 


HANFORD’S, when fresh........... (Ste eaapar ceo eae AeRNERRieN 
I as capicctehcaiteaiavioinaniin oil 








HANFORD’S, when not fresh..... occccces 


C. E. ANDREWS & CO. (Ceptains alum. 
(Milwaukee.) egal.” * wa 


BULK (Powder sold loose).......... eee 
RUMFORD’S, when not fresh.............4B 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 


As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


“I have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, and find it composed 
of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain 
either alum or phosphates, or other injurious substances. E. G. LOvE, Ph.D.” 


“It is a scientific tact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. H, A. Mort, Ph.D.” 


“I have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. 
from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious substance, 
HENRY MORTON, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 
“1 have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which it is composed are pure and whole- 
some. 8. DANA HAYES, State Assayer, Mass.” 


I find it entirely free 








The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna World's Exposition, 
; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the American Institute, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 





No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal endorsement from eminent 
chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of Health all over the world. 


NOTE.—The above DIAGRAM illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders as shown by Chemi- 
cal Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. A one-pound can of each powder was taken, the total leav- 
ening power or volume in each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by Prot. 
Schedler only proves what every Observant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by practical experience, 
that, while i* costs a few cents per pound more than the ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, 


| affords the a.vantage of better work. 





A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair-minded person of these facts. 





* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength than other powders 
ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any valoe. All alum powders, no matter how 
high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous, 
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For the Companion. 
THE RIVER. 


Between high banks the silent river flows, 

Nor heeds the fretting of the passing breeze; 

Above the tide, its serried, leafless trees 
Stand like a grotesque post, that grimly throws 
Its ominous shadow over sleeping foes. 

There go the floods that meet the tossing seas, 

Rolling, storm-swept, along the wide degrees 
That part us from the swift Antarctic snows? 
Do they flow on to where green islands rise 

Amid the glory of the tropic zone, 

Bearing the Northland’s coolness far away, 
Meeting at last, beneath the cloudless skies, 

The Amazonian waves that roll, wind-blown, 

From mountains towering in the sunlit day ? 


THOs, S. COLLIER. 
—_—— 


For the Companion. 


HOW PEOPLE TRAVEL IN GREECE. 





People who live in Athens do not take the ex- 
press train for Marathon, or a sleeping-car for | 


Thermopyl. 

There is but one railroad in all Greece, and that 
is only five miles long and was five years in build- 
ing. It extends from the Pirzeus, which is the har- 
bor of Athens, to the city, running part of the way 
on the line of the Long Walls that Themistocles 
built so many centuries ago. 

This is a very short “through line,” and does not 
run “lightning expresses,” but I dare say some of 
our American railroad kings would be glad to own 
it, for it pays twelve per cent. dividends. 

Wherever there is a road, one can go by carriage, 
and if he starts from Athens, he will have a good 
carriage, and small, but fairly good, horses. If he 
starts from any other place, he may ride in Noah’s 
family carriage, and his horses may be dressed in 
old clothes lines, instead of black leather harness- 
es, With silver-plated buckles and rings. 

Where there are no carriage-roads the usual 
way of travelling is on horses. I will give youa 
bit of experience to show how this is done. 

We wanted to go from Athens into the interior 
of the country. We went to a man who kept 
horses and made a bargain with him for three 
horses and the services of a guide. His word was 
not a sufficient guarantee that he would keep his 
engagement, so as has been the custom for centu- 
ries in the East, he gave us a certain amount of 
money, called “kaparo,” or earnest money, which 
we were to keep until we paid him at the end of the 
journey. 

The next morning George, the guide, came with 
the horses. 

Our Saratoga trunks, which were only leather 
saddle-bags, were filled with the things needed for 
the journey. ‘These we threw over the saddles, 
and strapping a heavy blanket on behind, we 
mounted our horses and were off, while George 
walked at our side. 

After leaving the good roads near Athens, we 
found only bridle-paths, and these, much of the 
way over the mountains, were rough and danger- 
ous. The Greeks very appropriately call such a 
path “kake skala,” or “bad stairs.” 

We occasionally met a peasant and his donkey, 
laden with small casks of wine, or of olive oil for 
the market. At noon we were glad to sit under 
the shadow of a rock, and eat the lunch, brought 
from Athens. 

At night we stopped at a small village. There 
was no hotel, not even a country tavern, but the 
Greeks are very hospitable, and several people 
gathered around, and invited us to their houses. 

Desiring to be in good company, we went home 
with the priest of the village. Greek priests, unlike 
Catholic priests, are married, and have families. 

They could offer us no supper, but George 
brought two live chickens, and dressed and roast- 
ed them. 
and the priest’s wife gave us the use of a tin cup 
and the live coals on the hearth. Then we bought 
a little goat’s milk, and altogether had a good sup- 
per. 

As we sat before the fire’ George told the old 
priest, who was very ignorant, that we came from 
America, a country where it is noon when it is six 
o'clock at evening in Greece. ‘How can this be ?” 
said the priest. 
explain to him that the world was round, and 
turned on its axis every twenty-four hours, and 
also the relative positions of Greece and America, 
when, to our surprise and amusement he ex- 
claimed as a child among us might have done, 
“How, then, do people keep from falling off?” 

When bed-time came, the strangers from Amer- 
ica were offered the spare chamber of the house, 
and where do you think it was? The middle of 
the floor in the general sitting-room. 

The priest and his wife slept on one side of the 
room, we in the middle, and the children of the 
family on the other side. They furnished us mats 
for beds, goat skins to throw over us, and we 
rolled up our own blankets for pillows. To be 
sure, these were not “downy beds of ease,” but a 
hard day’s work had prepared us to forget our 
surroundings, and we were soon dreaming of soft 
mattresses and pleasant homes in America, 

As soon as we made our appearance in the street 
in the morning, we were surrounded by an eager 
group of men and boys, all haying something to 


We had bread and coffee in our bags, ; 


We tried with our closed hand to | 


sell. The Greeks are always ready for a bargain. 
They knew we were going farther, and would 
want something for dinner. One man brought a 
live lamb, another some chickens, and another 
some goat’s flesh, which the Greek peasants pre- 
fer to lamb, and often tried to sell us for lamb. 
We bought the lamb. George turned “butcher 
and baker” again, and before long we were on the 
way, with our roasted lamb ready for the noon- 
day meal. 

George told us we would find a good hotel at 
our next stopping-place, and although visions of 
carpets and spring beds did not flash before us, 
we hoped at least to be comfortable. 

On reaching the place it was dark, so that we 
were not able to judge of this grand hotel from its 
outward appearance. The room we first entered 
contained, to say the least, a great deal of furni- 
ture, but it was not like that usually seen in 
American hotels. On one side was a tub of soap 
and a barrel of salt fish. On the shelves was the 
stock of a general store, from a ball of twine and 
a clay pipe to large water-jars, which the Greek 
women carry on their heads, and which look like 
those that Rebecca and her maidens carry in bib- 
lical pictures. 

This room was indeed the great store of the 
| place, where everybody came to buy, and where 
everybody sat to talk over the news with the good- 
| natured store-keeper and his pretty, black-eyed 
| wife. 
























We were shown in- 
to the room out 
| this. It had no car- 
pet on the floor and 
windows. ‘There 
were holes cut in the 
wall to let in the light 
and air, and these 
were closed at night 
with board shutters. 
There were three 
lounges, which were 
a luxury after sleep- 
ing on the floor. 

In the _ principal 
town where we stop- 
ped on this journey, 
the chief man, or 
mayor, to whom we 
had a letter of intro- 
| duction, furnished us 
| good beds and plenty 

to eat, and would take 

| nothing for it. 
People who have plenty of time and like to 
| walk often make journeys about Greece on foot. 

Would you know what we saw on this journey ? 
We saw mountains, snow-capped and purple, in 
the distant atmosphere. We saw plains covered 
with growing cotton and groves of fig and olive 
trees and vineyards. We saw ruined fortresses, 
and walls, built by the Greeks of ancient times, 
and we saw plenty of Greek boys and girls, who 
were very bright and curious to know all about us. 
Some of them could even speak a little English. 
One boy, seeing the nickel on my hand-bag, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Plenty of money! plenty of money !” 
I doubt if there are many American boys who 
could speak as much modern Greek as that. 


of 





sea almost all about it. The #gean Sea on the 
east and the Adriatic on the west are dotted with 
numerous islands, and it is very pleasant, espe- 
cially in the warm weather of summer, to go over 
to these islands, where one can get the sea-breeze 
continually. 

The Greek people have always loved the sea, 
and if you were to go into the harbor of Athens 
to-day, you would think they loved it still. There 
are innumerable boats of all kinds, from the small 
row-boat to the large steamer. 

It is a pretty sight to stand on the dock and see 
these boats, laden with oranges and other delicious 
fruits, and sometimes having painted sails, float 
in and out on the blue water of the Aigean. 

Greek steamers are quite like any others, al- 
though not so large perhaps. If one wishes to take 
passage on a Greek steamer, he cannot go aboard 
| from the dock, as the steamer is anchored out in the 





Greece is a peninsula, with the beautiful blue | 


harbor, and he must be rowed to it in a small boat. 
If he wishes to leave the steamer at any island, he 
will find a crowd of small boats, with strange- 
looking boatmen in red fezes, waiting to carry pas- 
sengers to shore. As the hackmen in New York 
ask it you want a “kerridge,” so these boatmen 
all cry out, each one at the top of his voice, hop- 
ing to be heard above the others, and secure the 
greatest number of passengers. 

People of Greece prefer travelling by water, and 
so instead of making excursions into the country, 
they take pleasure-trips to some of the islands. 

It will, perhaps, be many years before there are 
any more railroads in Greece, but we hope the 
time may come when, instead of trains of donkeys, 
the Greek people may see trains of cars, as we do 
in America. 

If Greece could only be connected with the rail- 


way system of Central Europe, the number of 


tourists going to that classic land would be great- 

ly increased. Perhaps that good time will not 

come until the Turk is driven “‘bag and baggage” 

out of Europe. Oo. Bh. a. 
—- ++. 


For the Companion. 


MRS. THOMPSON’S “MYSTERY.” 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 


That was what folks ungraciously called the 


| great, fat fellow, whose large, round eyes seemed | 


always wondering whom 
he belonged to, and what 
ne had come here for. 

This infantile ‘‘man in 
the moon” had been sent 
especially to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, but the whole neigh- 
borhood forced to 
share in the sweet respon- 
sibility of caring for it. 

Mrs. Thompson had a 
great for what 
she called “pleasure,” be- 
ing forever on the track of 
some surprise-party, pic- 
nic, or sailing excursion, 
and a faithtul follower of 
every showman, ventrilo- 


was 


weakness 


HOW PEOPLE TRAVEL IN GREECE. 


quist and minstrel troupe that came along. The 
only difficulty in her way was, What to do with 
“that baby,” as she called him. 

But she solved the mystery in the earliest period 
of the young man’s existence. 

She would call on school-girls, whose hearts 
were aching for the fields and the woods, and ask 
them to look after Dickey just a minute till she 
ran to a neighbor’s, and then would not return till 
dark. 

She would ask some kind mother to send her 

daughters in, so that she could run in for an hour 
to hear the negro minstrels; and the hall would 
| be so packed that she couldn’t get out, and Dickey 
| would scream terrifically till ten o’clock. 
She often deluded little boys in from their mar- 
| bles, with promise of a cake when she came back ; 
| and once she actually inveigled a tin-pedler into 
the house and left him alone two mortal hours 
with the inevitable Dickey ! 

Before the baby was six months old, it became 
proverbial that whatever boat or carriage his 
mother was in, got becalmed or belated; and that 
the entertainments she attended were always 
packed and prolonged. 

When any expedition was planned by the young 
folks, they would say, ‘““We’ll go if Mrs. Thomp- 
son's baby don’t interfere.” 

There was to be a sailing-party to an island out 
in the bay; and Mrs. Thompson had engaged Mrs. 
Bell and Mrs. Hunt to send their fifteen-year-old 
girls to play nursery-maids to Dickey. But alas! 
the girls wanted to go to a “hay-ride” with their 
brothers and schoglemates that same moonlight 
| night | 








| There were a few tears, but Mrs. Thompson had 
gone, and there was no help for it; and Kate and 
Bess saw their friends drive off without them 

As usual, the boat got becalmed; and as usual, 
Dickey had the colic. 

The young girls walked and sang and rattled 
the poker and tongs; and jumped and jounced 
and trotted Dickey till they were worn out. Then 
Bess sat down and cried. 

Kate suddenly remembered that Mrs. Thompson 
had told her, that “if he cried unusual bad,” she 
was to give him a teaspoonful of “surrup.” 

They joyfully dashed the drug down the open 
throat, almost strangling Dickey, who grew black 
in the face and stiffened himself out like a cast- 
iron baby. 

At length he found his breath and began to grow 
quiet. Kate cried,— 

“O Bess! I’m afraid I took the wrong bottle, 
and gave him laudanum. She said she had some 
for her toothache, and to be sure not to give that.” 

“Oh, run for mother quick!” cried Bess, “before 
he dies !” 

“I’m afraid to go alone,” 
into tears. 

“Better leave him alone, than that he should 
die!” cried Bess; and they flew off together. 

In five minutes their mothers, the doctor and 
| half-a-dozen others rushed into the house, pre- 
pared to shake, bounce and pump the landanum 
out of the wee ‘*man in the moon!” 

What was their horror, on entering the Thomp- 
son sitting-room, to find the cradle empty, and si- 
lence reigning where all had late been such wild 
contusion ! 
| Where could Dickey be? Even laudanum had 

not power to carry a baby off bodily ; and surely 
the fairies would have no temptation to spirit him 
off! 

The village was roused and hunted for a whole 
hour; at the end of which the young merry-mak- 
ers from the “hay-rigging” rushed in; and soon 
afterward the frantic Mrs. Thompson and her 
meek husband, who had learned their calamity 
on the way home from the boat. 

Mrs. Thompson’s grief made her unjust; and 
having heard the word “laudanum,” she accused 
the innocent girls of having killed Dickey, and 
then, in their fright, having thrown his 
away! 

That was an awful night in B.!) But morning 
brought relief, as the keeper of the county alms- 
house rode into town to announce that ‘a fine 
hearty fellow, six or cight months old, comfortably 
dressed, had been found in a basket in the kitchen 
of the poor-house, last night.” 


cried Kate, bursting 








body 


Mr. and Mrs. Thompson now went off on a new 
“excursion,” and brought the lost heir” home with 
them, amazed at the mystery which had thrown 
him so suddenly and unnecessarily on the town! 

How Dickey was conveyed to the poor-house 
never was known to the public at large ; somebody 
evidently intended to give Mrs. Thompson a hint 
and a lesson, but Mrs. Thompson only mace of 
the episode an exciting story for her gossiping ex- 
cursions among her neighbors, and called it her 
“mystery.” 


+o 


For the Companion. 


HOW GIRLS MAY EARN MONEY AT 
HOM 


Gardening. 

Gardening seems to me to be very fitting, and 
ought to be congenial, work for girls. I do not 
mean the cultivation of flowers, for that can only 
be done profitably near the larger cities, and there 
are so many greenhouses already established that 
a woman without capital and experience would 
not stand an even chance. But for fruits and ber- 
ries and early vegetables there is likely to be, in 
these days of “summer boarders,” a market. 

Not long ago I saw two girls busy digging over 
the soil with trowels, where one crop had been 
taken off, preparing to put in something else; and 
I'll venture to say that no “hired man” would 
have done it better. Whether they were day-la- 
borers or were personally interested, there they 
were ; and it certainly was not so hard as to scrub 

a floor, to wash or iron. 

One girl tried strawberries just to see what she 
could do; did everything herself except the plough- 
ing and harrowing. She set out the plants in the 
spring, and by only the labor of keeping out the 

| weeds, cutting off the runners twice, and watering 
them a few times, she had a fine crop the second 
year, which averaged twenty cents a box. 

Currants, raspberries and blackberries soon come 

into bearing, and so do grapes. It is easy enough 
| to start any of them, and to take care of them 
| after that. They will thrive in unoccupied corners 
| and against walls. There is unused space enough 

for them around almost any house in the country. 

One lady who had cares enough seemingly to take 

all her time told me that in odd hours for several 
| springs she set out grape-vines, trained and pruned 
| them, and even fashioned the trellises, till every 
| nook and corner about her house and outhouses 
had its thrifty vine. She had read everything on 
| the subject that she saw, and learned what to do. 

| She set out currant cuttings, and—what was a 

| great deal harder—conquered the currant-worms. 

| “Yes,” she said, ‘‘one must expect to do that. If 
| you have a garden, there will come an army of 
devastators, in the shape of worms and bugs and 
| nameless flies. That is the law of the universe. 
There is just so much overcoming to be done in 
| everything,” 











The same lady is zealously engaged in peach- 


raising, planting stones every autumn, expecting 
in this way to keep her trees replenished. “I plant 
every year,” she said, “and let them stand a year 
where they are, on the principle of the survival of 
the fittest, and then transplant. My friends laugh | 
But there is a| 


at me about my peach-orchard. 








rant of the methods of farming, get books that | 
will tell them, ask intelligent men who know. | 
Very soon their quick wits, which are never at a 
loss over “fancy-work,” no matter how intricate, 
will settle the difficulty. Last year a boy of 
eighteen raised from such a patch fifty bushels of 
potatoes, which he sold on the spot for thirty-five 
cents a bushel; and his entire labor, including the 
putting on of Paris green to kill the Colorado 
beetles, took him but a few days. Why could not 
a girl do that? Not necessarily with potatoes, but 
with some cleaner, more agreeable crop. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A REVOLUTION IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


“DEATH ON DIRT” SOAP. 


(ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, Middletown, Conn.,) 
Is positively without an equal, this declaration is without reservation, and no Housekeeper 
should rest till she has tested it; if all is true that follows, she is almost culpable who neg- 
lects to take advantage of it and to save health and strength thereby. ‘ 


It has caused one of the greatest revolutions in housekeeping that has been known for years; it makes that dread 
of all housekeepers, the washday, to be no more feared; it does away with the steam that injures the walls and fur- 
niture: it does away with the unwholesome odors that injure the health. 


The Wash-Boiler Must not be Used, 








GARDENING, 


three-year-old tree coming into bearing. Tt has 


one peach —you see it!” 

Another lady told me that she had long felt it to 
be a positive duty for her to write something about 
gardening for girls, hoping that some who wish 
for healthful, useful occupation, with all the sweet 
influences of open-air life, might be induced to try 
it. She had aright to speak, for she had herself 
done all kinds of garden work, even to spading 
and trimming small fruit-trees, and she thought 
she ought to know how to graft. She was so sit- 
uated that she was obliged to. It was-a family 
which had been numerous, and had seen more 
There now remained an aged 
grandfather, a lame aunt and this lady. They 
had an old place, but no means of support. 

She was bright and full of resources, and thought 
she could turn the garden to account if she put | 
And she did. Her first sale | 
that she ever made, she said, was a pick of green | 
peas to the butcher, which paid for their steak. 

“And now,” said she, “I planned as any finan- 
cier might. I made the garden yield two crops 
where it was possible; and the first year I actually 
paid all our bills trom that spot of ground. We 
had studied every economy not to get in debt, and 
here was a way of help, by which I profited the 
second year, starting very early. I also planted 
at intervals, and planted late, so that I always had 
things, from May till November, from the first 
lettuce to the celery for winter. It was a matter 
of bread and butter with us, and I did everything | 
that a man-gardener would have done; and we 
did not have to go without fresh meat, and stint 
ourselves on sugar after that. 

“It was a pleasant life, and I liked it. There is 
nothing you are more sure of than that if you put 
a seed into the earth, doing your part aright, all 
the skyey influences will help you. 


wvosperous days. 
! ! : 


her own hands to it. 


“You are not absolutely sure of anything in 
this world, but you can rely on that with more 
certainty than almost anything else. It is good to | 
have all those co-workers, sun and wind and rain | 
and warmth and the dews of the night, and be a 
partner yourself in all this growth. 

“Yes, there was daily pleasure, besides the prac- 
tical and helptul avails—cucumbers twelve cents a 
dozen, shelled beans twenty-five cents a peck the | 
season through, celery a shilling a head. But ifa 
girl would do it, she must get all false notions out 
of her head as quickly as possible. 

“You may depend upon it that a change is taking 
place in the community about the dignity and fit- | 
And no good rea- | 
son can be shown why girls should not engage in 
such employment, and even in the lighter parts of 





ness of certain kinds of labor. 


farming; and there is a good time coming for those | 
real girls who are not above it, who love the coun- 
try and mean to stay in it, and to get all that is 
best and happiest out of life.” 

If you would like to know what two women of 
genius think about it, read Miss Alcott’s “Work,” 
and Ella Farman’s interesting and true experience, 
“How Two Girls Tried Farming.” The last-men- 
tioned tells how things may be managed at the 
West, where they have such lavish returns. Eaeh 
section has its own disadvantages as well as com- 
pensations, but any one can find oppartunities 
without going far. 

There seems no reason why girls should not 
“take’’—as it is called—a small piece of land and 


aed 


Girls are pressing into almost everything. They 
do not shrink from undertaking many occupations 
which have been supposed to belong to the other 
SCX. 

It is, therefore, no time to object on the ground 
of unsuitableness, impropriety or indelicacy. 

There is many a New England maiden who has 
dropped corn in her father’s field, and who re- 
members with delight those mornings in May, or 
early June, when the apple-blossoms fell in the 
furrows and the air was musical with the songs of 
many birds. Her childhood had few things pleas- 
anter. What a new departure it would be for 
some farmer’s daughter to have a little glebe of 
her own to experiment upon! working in the fresh 
mornings of the spring and early summer, and re- 
ceiving a rich return in the autumn. It is the 
beauty of tilling the soil that after a short period 
of labor and watchfulness, there comes a long rest 
for the owner while plants are growing. 

It is not to be expected that girls will do much 
at farming; but they might interest themselves in 
matters that belong to country life, and they might 
earn something in some of these ways, which 
would not hinder their doing much needlework, 
much bousework, and having much leisure. And 
it would seem as if there might be some co-opera- 
tive arrangement by which over-worked sewing- 
girls from the cities might be benefited, finding a 
place with abler ones of their own sex where 
cheerful, wholesome duties would furnish them 
with employment. 

But they must not expect to grow rich; they 
would not even have as much money, perhaps, as 
if they were clerks or shop-girls or seamstresses, 
though they might be better off in every good 
sense. Two or three or more girls with a fair 
share of Yankee “faculty,” or Western smartness, 
which means foresight, thrift and calculation, 
might find it profitable. They could make the 
different kinds of work fit in nicely. What one 
did not like or could not do would just suit 
another. 

As for the fatigue of it, it is no harder to drive a 
horse when he is drawing a load of grain than 


when harnessed to a phaeton. It requires no more | 


exposure torake hay than to play at lawn-tennis— 
you will see young people out under the blazing 
sun engaged in this game. 

It is no greater draft upon the strength in the 
long run to take care of a garden than to fit 
gowns, or practise on the piano, or promenade 
the streets in that wearisome and often foolish 
business called “shopping.” 

But. one must make up her mind not to be 
ashamed of her calling. She must understand 
that it is just as creditable to know how to trans- 
plant a celery-root, or hoe a hill of beans, as to 
embroider a smoking-cap or a pair of slippers; 
that she is not necessarily any less a lady when at 
work with a trowel than if making Macrame lace. 
It is the person who dignifies or degrades the vo- 
cation. There is nothing in the mere fact of out- 
of-door labor that is at all lowering. The influ- 
ences are refining and ennobling. 

Sun and air, flowers and trees, the changes on 
the earth and in the sky, the companionship of 
bird and bee, the presence of domestic animals, 
—those dumb creatures whom the Maker of all 
has given unto our care,—all these are constant 
and unfailing helps to a true and pure, a sweet 








what they can raise on it, Uf they are igno- 


and simple, life, 


The tea-kettle will furnish all the hot water hecessary; the wash-water needs only to be luke-warm, soa tea-kettle 
full of hot water will do for alarge wash. It washes in hard water freely—it only needs a small quantity for the 
largest wash. 
¢z2~The finest laces and mostly costly fabrics can be safely washed by its use. It makes flannels look like new. 
| The most delicately tinted lawns and prints cannot be injured by it, but are positively brightened. “DEATH ON 
| DIRT™ Soap is a peerless kitchen article. Even the heretofore odious dish-rag becomes sweet, white and clean, 
under its use. It will beautify your pans and dishes, and rob them of the tenacious flavors of fish, flesh, fowl and 
onions. 


Instead of the Old Sloppy Way, Try the Following Tidy Way. 


DIRECTIONS—AII we do to our clothes is to put them in a tub of warm water; then take out one piece at a time; 
soap light, be careful to touch soiled places; then roll up and put them back under the water. Let them remain 
from one-half to an hour, then take them out, rub lightly and the dirt will disappear. Should any dirty spots re- 
main, soap those places again, put back as before, then rinse in warm or cold water as may be convenient; then, to 
the blue water, using less berepanss than usual, add a small piece of soap; then wring and hang out, and you will find 
your clothes cleaner, whiter and sweeter than can be done with any other soap or compound. 


| “DEATH ON DIRT” 


| Is simply beyond everything else in the soap line for washing very large articles, because it does away with all 
} BOLLING and RUBBING. For OLL CLOTHS it is unsurpassed, one thorough application making them look 
bran new. For BABY CLOTHES it is marvellous; nursing bottles, gum-tubes, anything of the baby’s, will always 
be sweet and clean WITHOUT even SCALDING, 


“DEATH ON DIRT” is Absolutely Harmless, 


| Both to the flesh and to clothing; not only this, but it is beneficial to the skin; having the effect of fine cosmetics, 


without any of their injurious results, it makes the skin as white and soft as a baby’s. 


<= THE DIRECTIONS MUST BE FOLLOWED. Preserve the Wrapper, keep it before you in 
RS” using the soap, and do not vary in the smallest particular from the way given there. 





The manufacturers are so confident that if you once try this soap you will never use any other, that they will 
more to get it to you than the soap retails for. If you will send 10 cents for a regular 10 cent cake, they will 
rd it by mail, and in order to do that it will cost them for a neat box to pack it in and 12 cents in postage. If 





for 
| it were not really a SOAP WONDER this would not do any good, but the Proprietors KNOW that it you once 


give it a fair test—using it strictly according to directions—you will never after use any other soap, 

There is positively no other Soap made like it. “Death on Dirt” really has no rival’ If you have been using 
any other for the same purposes it will pay you to send for a 10 cent cake of “Death on Dirt,” providing your 
grocer does not keep it. If your grocer has “Death on Dirt,” buy one cake and try it. You will always reniem- 
ber the day that you first tried it as a day of joy. 


ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, Middletown, Conn. 


SOME OF THE BEST AUTOGRAPHS RECEIVED THE PAST MONTH FROM THOSE USING 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM OF SELF-TEACHING PENMANSHIP, 


These persons have acquired their splendid handwriting by practising from the Compendium at home, at odd 
hours, without a teacher. 




















Old Style: 


Post-office address’ 78 Herron Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Best Improvement is made by H. L. HEWSON, OXFORD, NOVA SCOTIA. We give his 
portrait and autographs below. 


New Style: 


Miss HUNTER writes. 
Mr. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please 
find copies of my handwrit- 
ing before and after using 
your Compendium. These 
were written with the left 
hand, and I am beginning to 
write very nicely with the 
right, thanks to the encour- 
agement through your Pen- 
man’s Gazette. 

Yours truly, 
HATTIE A. HUNTER, 
78 Herron Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mr. SMITH writes: 


My Dear Sir: 1 send you 
herewith a specimen of my 
improvement. I bought the 
Compendium last July. The 
sample given is my hand at 
that time. You will please 
write me a card, what you 
think of the improvement. 

Very truly, 
J. L. SMITH, 
Windfall, Indiana. 





(NOTE,.—We invite the 
attention of the best judges 
of handwriting to these 
specimens. The cuts are 
photographic copies of the 
originals; therefore perfect 
copies, though somewhat 
coarser. We challenge any 
school in the world to pro- 
—— duce their superiors for a 
rapid, easy, business style. 





Mr. HEWSON writes: 
G. A. GASKELL, EsqQ., 


Dear Sir : 1 have practised 
from your Compendium,and 
can recommend it as valu- 
able to those desirous of im- 
proving their penmanship. 

nelosed you will find my 
old and new autograph. 
have made great improve- 


ment. A copy of the Pen- ' A The best recommendation 
man’s Gazette would be Jf SA * for this system is that it is 
thankfully received. Will VEEEZ eer Seen e 


in use in nearly every bank 
in the city of New York, 
and is liked best by business 
men.] 


soon subscribe for it. 
Yours truly, 
H. L. HEwson, 
Oxford, Nova Scotia. 
Old Style: 


~, 
Vee Prec 
LSA 








Old Handwriting: 





The New: 








Post-office address: 


Windfall, Indiana. 


Gaskell’s Compendium of Penmanship differs from all other systems in this: It is complete in one 
ackage; everything necessary to enable one to master a good handwriting, in the way of copies and instructions, 
s included. There is nothing else to buy. THE PRICE IS ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, fully 
prepaid, anywhere. 


Address Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New-York City P. O. 


All letters should be addressed to Mr. Gaskell, as above. Communications relating to the business colleges of 
which he is the proprietor, at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, should also be directed to his city address, and 
will in all cases receive the most prompt attention. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Also; just published, THE PENMAN’S HAND-BOOK, the largest and finest 
book on penmanship ever issued; price. 5, Gives specimens from all the ancient and modern nmen of the 
world: hundreds o plates, costing thousands of dollars! This — book is designed for adepts, those who have 
already used Gaskell’s Compendium. A copy of the Hand-Book only $3.00 to those who have Gaskell’s Compend- 
ium. Order at once, as the edition is limited. 
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USEFUL EMPLOYMENT. 


Live for something: be not idle, 
Look about thee for employ; 
Sit not down to useless dreaming; 

Labor is the sweetest joy. 


— {49> 
For the Companion. 
JENNY. 
“In the sweet by-and-by 
We shall meet on that beautiful shore.” 

Where did the voice come from? 

L looked round from one cot to another, for the tone 
was unearthly sweet. such a 
and hollow eyes, nursing a 
doll almost as big as herself. 

“She's better, said the nurse. 
she’s better she begins to sing.” 

“What a bright little face she bas!” 

“Oh yes, and happy as a lark 


At last I saw the singer, 
bit of a girl, with wan face 


ma’am,” “Soon as 


Jenny is a pretty girl, 
when the pain is gone.” 
“Is she dangerously ill?” 
“Well, from which she can’t 
recover, though it is thought she may live a good many 
She’s 


I asked permission to speak to the little thing, who, 


it’s something, miss, 


years. a very dear child.” 

whenever [ looked that way, smiled so winningly that 
she was irresistible. 

I said, 


“You love singing,” 


into mine. 


as the wee hand crept 


she asked. 
I 
Hlow long have you 


“Oh yes, dearly! Can you sing to me?” 
“You shall hear me by 


go I will sing to all the little ones. 


and-by,” I said. “Before 
been here, Jenny?” 

‘Almost a year; 

“What! have you no mother?” 

“T haven’t anybody,—that is, of my own,” 
plied, with a sad little smile. 

“Were you always sick, my dear?” 


ever since my mother died.” 


she re- 


“Oh no; it was trying to save littl Johnny and my 
mother that I We were very poor, you 
know, and I never remember my father, ‘cause he died 
when L was a baby, the week after Johnny 
Mother had to go out by the and lock usin the 
room, and I took care of Johnny. When she 
home, sbe’d make a fire and give us anice supper. 
night, she came in late, 
lamp; little Johnny lighted 
a match so close that it took fire. I pushed little John- 
ny away, and it didn’t touch him; and then I pulled 
at mother, but she'd caught and so had I, and we both 
blazed up. Oh, it was dreadful!’ and the child shud- 
I felt her little “But [I'm all 
right now,” she added, quickly, looking up at me with 
a bright smile. 

“But how was the fire put out, my child?” 

don’t know; I never did know. I only woke up, 
here, and [’ve been here ever since—but mother died.” 
Her lips quivered. 

“And Johnny?” 

She brightened again. 

“Johnny didn’t live a great while after mother died, 
and she’s got him.” 


got so burnt. 


was born. 
day 
came 
One 
and brought some oil for the 
but while she was filiing it, 


dered. fingers tremble. 


‘And you are happy here?” 

“Yes, indeed; they are all so good to me, and I think 
—it’s just like heaven.” 

I looked round upon the little white cots with their 
pale-faced occupants, the monotony of white walls, the 
ever-recurring visits of nurse and physician, and won- 
dered in what depths of social misery the child could 
have been reared, that such a place could seem like 
heaven. 

All this time the child was hugging her doll with 
one arm, the other lying stiff and helpless, and looking 
into its lifeless face with all the sweet affection of her 
little trusting heart. It made the tears come into my 
eyes to see her so contented. But just then we were 
interrupted. 

“There’s a gentleman, ma’am, who wants to see 
you,” said an attendant, coming up to the bed and 
speaking to the nurse. ‘He is in the small parlor be- 
low.” left us with a nod and smile, and 
after a little time had elapsed, she came back with a 
tall, gentlemanly-looking man, whom she left at the 


The nurse 
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“Comparison of Procter & Gampste’s ‘/vory’ Soap with best 





Const ITUENTS. 


Ivory Soap. 


Vv ‘Veguuile | Oil 
Castile Soap. 


‘Castile’ and ‘F:nghsh Standard White’ Soaps.” 


Standard 


White Soap. 








Water, 
Fat Acids, 
Soda (combined), 


combined alkali as 


The fat acids stand to the d 


Real ‘soap in 100 parts, 





14.249 
75-699 
10.052 

| 100.000 (1) | 


S| 








‘Ivory Soap’ 
superior excellence. 


14.50 
76.50 
9.00 


32.80 
61.00 
6.20 








| 100.00 (3) 
9.74 to 1 


7:207% 


“This aii and comparison shows the Procrrer & GampsLe 
to be of remarkable purity, and in every respect of 
As a laundry soap it has-no superior, and it is 


equalled only by the most select vegetable oil ‘Castile’ soap.” 
All which is respectfully submitted, 


B. SILLIMAN, 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 


If your Grocer does not keep the “Ivory” Soap, send four three-cent stamps (to pay the 
postage), with your full address, to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you 


FREE, a large cake of | the *‘Ivory’”’ Soap, carefully packed. (Mention this paper) 








INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a com- 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Ree’d 
EDAL and Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


COOK BOOK! 
We have greatly im- OLIVE BUTTE the odor no- 


proved the quality of ticed in fry- 
ing is now almost entirely removed, and it is une qualled 
iy cooking oil in the market. Cook Books containing 
valuable reci pon ens Inatrnetione how bo wse Olive Butter, 
by_the cae ae aeAL. Ls Mn HILA, COOK- 
NG SCH free upon application. 


WASHINGTON BUTCHER'S. SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALE’S HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
PeFICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
= BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 


wr Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing peapermes when suffering with Croup 
and Wheeping © ugh. Sold by all druggists. 
° RITTEN TON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 





Centennial M 
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door, gazing anxiously up and down the wards of this 
evidently new sight to him. I thought the woman 
seemed flurried when she towards us, and that 
she seated herself with a nervous kind of motion on 
the edge of the little cot-bed in which her little patient 
lay. 

“Jenny, my dear,” she said, softly, “Jenny, my dear 
—I've got something to tell you.” 


came 


” 


The child put up her little hand with a caressing | 


movement. 

“Did you ever know your mother to speak of your 
Uncle Ben?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ said the child. 

“Never said she had a brother?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am,”’ said the girl, her face lighting up, 
“she used to kiss a picture she said was her brother.” 
“Did she ever say he was dead?” 

“No, I think not,’ was the reply; 
talked, she was so tired when she came home. 

“Well, little Jenny, your mother did have a brother 
who went away years ago, and was never heard from. 
I suppose she thought he was dead, but he was not. 
He was away off in another part of the world, earning 
his living, and he has just come back to America, and 
after a great deal of patient searching, he finds that 
his poor sister is dead, but that his little niece is alive, 
though sick in a hospital”—— 

“Is it me?” cries Jenny, a light breaking all over her 
face. 


” 


‘mother never 


” 


“Yes, dear, it is you.” 

“Oh, and he is my uncle?” 

“Yes; he is your uncle.” 

“Then I have got somebody of my own.” 
“Yes; shall I bring him here?” 

“Yes, yes!” she exclaimed, eagerly, her eyes like 
stars. 

I shall not even try to describe this meeting, even 
though it was by no means demonstrative. Could I de- 
pict her smile? That patiently pain-touched smile? 
Could I paint that pitiful look on his face that told one 
just what a man he was, and that his great head was both 
sorry and glad? No, but I will speak of a visit I made 
to little Jenny in the pleasant @untry, where I found 
her out on the lawn in a wheel-chair, visibly improved, 
surrounded by charming people and beautiful things. 


If the dreary hospital had been heaven to Jenny, what 


Was this? 








WARRANTED 


Walke’s Flexible pout. Pen. Pat. 
Dec. 14, 1880, by H c. Best 16 
karat diamond- pointed gold pen, - ard rubber holder. 
Absolutely non-corrosive, certain in flow and action, 
Over 50,0 000 now in use, Not one rejected or thrown 
aside. We also make cheap fountain and dipping pens 
of iridium and silver, diamond-pointed, non-corrosive. 
We warrant our pens and will refund price paid us for 
ar n not entirely satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 
For descriptive price-list and terms to agents, address 


THE WALKE PEN WM’F’G CO. 
____ HAMILTON, OHIO. 









GOOD N EWS ee 
GREATAMERICAN 
- 
LADIES! ’ 

ant _ ‘ Clube on or 5 ee 

RATE > OFFEES 
and secure a be autiful MOss- ComPaNy 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND TEA 





SET (4 pic 
beautiful 


One of these 
away to the party sending 

jaclub for $25, This is the greatest inducement ever of- 
| fered, Send in your orders, and enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA or COFFE FE. jandat the same time procure a HAN D- 
SOME CHINA TEA SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 30c., 
Se. and 40e, a Tie Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60e., and 
very best from 5c, to %e. When ordering, be sure and 
mention what kind of Teas you want—whether Oolong, 
Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or 
English Breakfast. Weare the oldest and largest Tea 
Company in the business. The reputation of our house 
requires no comment. 

For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289. 31 & 33VESEY ST. NEW 








YORK. 
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UTUMN LEAVES, BEAUTIFUL TINTS. 


Send 21 cents in stamps for 100 of nine « 
upe sand colors 
PA 


3LET & TICKET CO., 


WE STILL 
SUPPLY 


‘ 











170 Clark Street, C hicago. 


| 
lifferent | 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 40c, per ounce (one third the regular price) ; although | | 


we call it WASTE EM BROIDERY, it is 


, beautiful colors, in pieces from one to thre 
,about halfa doze n desirable colors in each | 


Silk. 





Ele 

of fancy work. Send 
THE BR: 

238 Market St., 


postage stamps or Money ¢ 
AINE RD & ARMSTRONG (¢ 
Philadelphia. 


469 one ll Sy 


all good | 
e yards | 
ve einen. 


it for ave Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 


— to | § 








© SUPERIORITY PROVED 


THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE | 
—_—_——* 


—LIGHT — RUNNING 









Perfect in every particular. 

NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ilis., Orange, Mass., 





200,000 sold yearly. 


or Atlanta, 


©) 


Ga. 








ORNAMENTAL ADHESIVE HOOKS, 


A substitute for nails to hang all light articles on, as 
pictures, plaques, calendars, time-tables, almanacs, show 


cards, samples, match boxes, keys, watch pockets 
alls, button hooks, ete. 


flowers, landseapes, ete. and can be used where 


Made in various styles, as leaves, 





s, catch- 


tacks or 


nails cannot, as on walls, stone and glass. The only thin 


of the kind. 
box, post-free, for 9 three-cent stamps or 4 b¢ 
$1. If not satisfactory send for your money and 
hooks, F, TRIFE’ 





25 hooks assorted designs, in a handsome | the 


»xes for | 
keep the 


2 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
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lowest city prices. 
Shawls,Tr imn 
stery, Fancy Goods, is ane 
derwear, Ties, Lace °F urnis hing 
Infants’, Boys’ and G ‘iris? Outfits 
formation, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” 
Cc pa & CONARD 

2” Please say where yo 





ngs,Hosiery, 





shed 










Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
dress Goods, Silks, 


resses bles 


GOODS. 


illion in| 





Uphol- 
*,Un- 
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ICE CREEPER. 
“tA” showst 
ready for onthe 
notin uge, , 
250 er 
matled ta Paip 
address," wy J 











The EB. T. Rarnnm Wire & Tron Works, Detroit. Mich. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


es w ¥ ORK. 


LPHIA, 


7 John 8 
race Broan AY, ae a sath Re 
BRANCH 4a ae STREET, BROOKLYN. 
47 IGHTH STREET, PHILADE 
OFFICES | 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., 


of all fabrics, and 


of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 


without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments c/eaned or dyed whole. 


cleaned or dyed. 
| ment of our business, We can confidently pro 


Corre: mponte nee invited, 
TT, “NEPHEWS & oe 


5 and 7 poy Street, 


Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 


Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
| appliances, and having systematized anew every ce 


2part- 
ymise the 


best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 


w York. 













































































| lungs are wasted, no medicine 


CONSUMPTION 
in its early stages is readily cured by 
ierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery,* 


the use of Dr 
though, if the 
will effect a cure. No 
| known remedy possesses such soothing and healing in 
fluence over all serofulous, tuberculous, and pulmonary 
affections as the “Discovery.” John Willis, of Elyria, 
Ohio, “The ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ does 





writes: 














positively cure consumption, as, : ter trying Sa other 
medicine in vain, this su ded? My T. Pig lps, 
of ¢ ‘uthbe rt, Ga., writes. “The ‘Golden Medical Difeov- 


ery’ has cured my wife of bronchitis and incipient con- 


sumption.” Sold by druggists. 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable suc- 
cess of this charming ar- 
ticle of adornment is due 
to the CONVENTIEN 
COMFORT and DEC ID. 
ED IMPROVED AP- 
PEARANCE given _to 
wearer. An absolute NE 
SITY to those who have lost a 
portion of their once abundant hair 
—or to those who wish to LOOK 
YOUNG—whose foreheads are high 
and whose hair will not remain in crim) 
made of natural curly hair they cannot 
: get out of wave. ‘ rE 
TURE they Seve 
ance, so EASILY 





Unt; 
4 


UME te 





) appear- 


THER waves and 


_ the sunt away with tb coe pins an 

anger of RUINING one’s own hair is very in- 
portant to every lady who VALUES her oon \ 
veauty ae tee Or INIONS of her friends. PRI Ss 


from &6 t 2 (Blond and Gray extra). 
NT 












most ELEC GANT ASSORTN Es, 
from #5 to 850. GRAY H AIR A SPE CIALTY. 
Remember these goods can ONLY BE FOL IND at 
= Headquarters, 32 I 14 _— ST., No. 


Send for Ilustra 
a examination. 


8 Washington } 
i Catalogue. Good: ‘ 


To All Concerned. 


The following are the fortunate winners of 
the first five largest prizes offered by DR. 
SCOTT, Proprietor of the renowned ELEC- 
TRIC BRUSHES AND CORSETS, as 


itor 
nt C, 0. b. fi 





advertised in our issues of November and 
December last. 

First Prize of $100.00, 
Won by E. JAMES, 9 E. 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


Second Prize of $80.00. 

A tie between JULES BLANCHARD, Newton, 
Jasper Co., lowa, and CARRIE ROBERTS, of 
Jefferson, lowa, who received $40.00 each. 

Third Prize of $60.00. 

A tie between BERTIE NORTON, of New Cas- 
tle, Pa., and MABEL COLTER, of 369 Dayton 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn., who received $30 each. 

Fourth Prize of $40.00, 

A tie between E, B. SHAW, 251 Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, IL, and JAMES WILEY, of Col- 
ville, Mono Co., Cal., who received $20 each. 

Fifth Prize of $20.00. 

A tie between MAY WATKINS, of Columbia, 
Tenn., and CARRIE D. NILES, of East Al- 
burgh, V.t., who received $10.00 each. 





In addition to the above, several won $3.00 
each or one of Dr. Scott’s Beautiful Elec- 
tric Brushes, 


New Prices Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brushes : 
$1,00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 
New Prices Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets: 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Enclose 
®% cents extra for postage and registration. 
Remit by Draft, Check, P.O. Money Order or 
Currency in Registered Letter. Address 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 


842 Broadway, New York. 
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For the Companion. 
COURTESY. 
We were gliding with the skaters 
On the ice at Central Park, 
And although my feet were cl-illy, 
In my bosom glowed a spark 


For I met the lovely maiden 
More to me than wealth or land, 
And I asked in trembling accents, 
“Will you let me have your hand? 


, 


. 


Then the maiden answered shyly 
rring softly, like a kitten,— 
“It’s too cold to give my hand, si, 
But I'll let you have my mitten.” 

C, M. SHELDON, | 
—+o>+—_—___—_ | 
| 

THE EARTHQUAKE SENSATION. 
All who have related from actual experience how an 
earthquake feels, agree in describing the sensation as 
one of peculiar sickening fright and despair, as if the 
bottom had fallen out of the world and the whole uni- 
verse was going to pieces. In “Travels in Peru and 
Mexico,” the writer gives Juan Romero’s story of a 
recent terre-moto in the equatorial Sierras, from which 
he and his cattle were sufferers. 
At the firat warning rumble in the 
and his family and his workmen all quitted their oc- 





ground, himself 


cupations and ran to the middle of an open field. 


But before we reached this (he says) the earth trem- 
bled violently beneath our feet, and we were all thrown 
to the ground. 

We were all, however, soon on our feet again, and in 
a position of comparative safety where we could watch 
the effects of the earthquake upon the animals. These 
all stood motionless with their legs stretched out and 
their heads bent down almost to the ground, one or 
two of the cattle moaning. 

A second shock was very different. During the first 
one we seemed to be drawn or pushed from side to 
side; but now we felt, for a minute or more, as if 
some weight were pressing us to the ground, and imme- 
diately after this as light as if we were ascending into 
the air, showing that the shock was in the first case 
horizontal, and in the second in a perpendicular diree 
tion. 

Of his own feelings, Mr. Romero said that he expe- 
rienced a kind of terror hard to describe. ‘My first 
sensations were a dread that the earth was about to 
open and bury everything within its bosom. But 
what I felt after this was not like the fear of death 
which I have experienced in other cases. I have faced 
the bayonet and stood before the cannon’s mouth, and 
[ cannot say altogether without fear of human enemies 
who, one might suppose, experienced the same un- 

leasant sensations as oneself. The prospect of death, 

owever, is generally accompanied by hopes of the 
future; but during an earthquake the reason is sub- 
dued, and my predominant feeling was that we were 
utterly“fost. It seemed as if all nature was about to 
expire; and for an hour or two after the shocks there 
was the same appearance of dread among the whole 
party. 

“Even the beasts stood for some time in the position 
which they had taken during the shocks, and require d 
patting and reassuring before they would move. 


4+@r 


CROW vs. CROW. 

There may be nothing in 
alone, but there is often much 
ciation of several names. 
trial last fall at Newark, N. 
docket as Crow vs. Crow. 

A gentleman by the a resident of 
Newark, left his wife and struck out for the wilds of 
Montana. After living there a few months, he applied 
to the territorial court for from Mrs. 
on the ground of cruelty. The court would not listen 
to his appeal, but bade him go to New Jersey and there 
seek redress for his grievances. 


a name when it stands 
amusement in the asso- 
For instance: there was a 


J., which stood on the 


name of Crow, 


a divorce Crow 


When the trial came on in Newark, Mr. 
ferred to act as his own counsel. The principal wit- 
nesses brought on by the plaintiff were named re- 
spectively, Daw, Linnet and Thrush. The defendant’s 
counsel was a lawyer by the name of Howell. But the 
stenographer who took down the testimony was an 
Englishman, who persisted in addressing him as Mr. 

“Owl.” 

The case created no little merriment in the court at 
the time, and it was remarked that the only thing need- 
ed to complete this strange combination of names, was 
to have had Vice-Chancellor Bird preside. 


Crow pre- 


——+@> 
A MARKED COINCIDENCE, 

The idea of chance is expressed in the term coinci- 
dence, as may be seen in that familiar expression on 
which Byron comments . 

“A ‘strange coincidence,’ to use a phrase 

By which such things are settled now-a-days.” 
But there was no element of chance that entered into 
the following case of crime: 


One-eyed Bob Bailey, of Michigan, was old in years 
and also in evil-doing. He was often “up” before the 
courts to answer charges of passing counterfeit money, 
making “bogus” coin, and stealing horses. 

Once, when he was on trial for passing a counterfeit 
bill, his counsel objected to the admission of certain 
testimony offered by the prosecution to show that Bob 
passed the bank note knowing it to be counterfeit. 

"he lawyers argued the question and cited authorities, 
among which was one reported forty years before in 
one of the Massachusetts Reports. 

The case proved to be “Commonwealth vs. Bailey,” 
indicted at the Berkshire Common Pleas for passing 
a counterfeit five-dollar bill. 

“Prisoner,” said the judge, 
could not have been you?” 

“Well,” answered Bob, “I guess it wa’n’t anybody 
else!” 


in a joking tone, “that 


or oe 
FAITH, 
The following incident illustrates faith in answer to 
prayer, even when that answer requires a great sacri- 
fice on the part of him who offers the prayer : 


A young man was about to enter the foreign mis- 
sionary work. A gentleman said to the young man’s 
father, “It’ 8 hard to give up the boy.” 

“Yes,” replied the father, “but it’s just what we've 
been expecting.” 

“How 80?” inquired the friend. 

“When he was a little baby,”’ answered the father, 
“his mother and I went to a missionary-meeting. An 
appeal, most earnest and touching, was made for men 
to become missionaries. We ourselves could not go. 


his forehead, and prayed that it might be God’s will 
for him to become a foreign missionary. We never 
spoke to him of what we did. But all through these 
twenty-five years we have believed that our prayer 
about him would be answered, and answered it now is. 
Yes, it is hard to give up the boy, but it’s what we’ve 
been expecting.” 








For the Cure of a 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troche: 


ugh or Sore Throat, 
are a simple remedy.[ Adv, 
—~— 
and cancerous tumors, are cured by the pu- 
[Adv, 


Cancers, 
rifying effects of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 





flies, 
[Adv. 


“Rough on Rats” clears out rats, mice, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 1l5c. 
_ > 
Hall’s Hair Renewer furnishes the nutritive prin- 
ciple by which the hair is nourished and supported. [Adv, 
—_—- <—_ —— 

Thousands of packages of the Diamond Dyes have 
been sold without a single complaint. Everywhere they 
are the favorite dyes. Only lvcts. at druggists. (Adv, 
oe 
The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book, 
Mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. 1. Mention COMPANION. (Ade. 
Dyspepsia, liver complaint and kindred affections. 
For treatise giving successful self-treatment, address 
WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buflalo, 
N.Y [Adv. 


i _ 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 

PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR, 

And renders it dark and glossy. It holds, in a liquid 
form, a large proportion of deodorized COCOANUT OIL, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. No other compound 
possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human hair. [Ade. 








M\HE Manual Labor Bepenteneet of Mt. Carroll 
. (Ills) Seminar, y helps girls toane duc ation. Oreads Jr ee. 
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Rochester, N. 


7. 
and all interested, sead for circulars, 
Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi.,N.¥- 
AIDEN’S VOW and 75 Songs, words and Music 
for 12c., 100 Horseshoe, Floral & Bird Chromo Cards, 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 W ashington St., 


AGENTS Fini Yahi 


Can make money selling our Family Med- 
Agents Wanted. 





PRINTERS. send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
LARGE Fancy Adve rising ¢ 
CARD WORKS, Montpe lier, Vt. 


a | VHE SCHOOL you desire. Seymour Smith | In- 
stitute, Pine Plains, N. Y. Send for circular. 
Cards, 700 varieties. UNION CARD Co, -Montpelier,’ Vt. 

10 rds, all differ- 

ent, for | 0) Ce nts. 

CAR Cc ‘OL: LEC TORS. —A handsome set of car 

3c. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, 
ae. 











Boston, Mass. 








icines, No Capital required, STANDARD 
CURE Co., 197 | Pearl Street, New York. 











S.M PENC R 
Sells rapidly 350): ‘TR2W ash’n St. 
Particulars free Boston, Mass, 





IN VESTORS«« t full information about our7 per cent. 
—_T fiil'tii mortgages. 12 years experience; 
$4,000,000 loaned ; a a dollar lost. J. B., Watkins & 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


ARD COLLECTORS send 12 cents = 

postage stamps and receive by return mail 2 
beautiful French chromo cards, assorted. W oy 
M. Donaldson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Lig CYMNASIUM. 


H ve) Mi E For the BEST send to 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


( UR SCRAP BOOK_ PACK. 
for Card Collectors. Contains 50 Elegant, Largé, 
Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new de: signs com- 











Put up queasy 





JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 
One agent made_ $1400.00 i 
Boxin Freight Free. J. E. Shepard 
&Co.Cincinnati,O. & Kan. City,Mo. 


. Pierce’s “‘Favorite Prescription” is a most 
powerful aenetive tonic, also combining the most val- 
uable nervine rties. especially adapted to the wants 
of debilitated adie es suffering from weak back, inward 
ever, congestion, inflammation, or ulceration, or from 
nervousness or neuralgic pains. By druggists. 








YHROMO CARDS. No two alike, embracing Gold, 
J Silver and different bright colored tints, with designs 
of Flowers, Birds, Landscapes, ke. Price by mail, post- 
paid, 30 cts. AETNA CAR 

04 Fulton ene, New York. 


































MAGNIFICENT P. - ‘TURE CARDS. Imitation 
ize 
of Large-Eyed Needles for a 3-cent stamp. 
cheap, All Acade my and Col- 
First - class instructors. Expenses 
what every man ought to have. 
No. 5$ 
Will knit a pair of Stockings 
with HEEL and iil 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Lanterns for home Amusement. 116-p: page catalogue Pe 
Cards, 
erything easy, printed instruc- 


Water Colors, size 5x5 inches, with suitable =f 
scriptions for ‘Birthday and Holiday Gift 
London Needle Co., 3 Third Av., N. Y. City. 

Kane ation lege studies. Over1300 students. 

Addre +> os B. T.MARSH, Sec’y. 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 

ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36 - page Catalogue and 
97 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

TOE complete in 20 minutes. It w 
also knit a great variety of fancy work, for which there 
And STEREOPTICONS, ail prices. Views illustrat- 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y 

> Print YourOwn 
Press $3, 
Send 2 sti — for Catalogue of 
is, &c., to the factory. 


Six Handsome Scrap Pictures with Mottoes for 
for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
OBE RLIN CONSERVATORY OF ‘lll lin. 

Price List. 
AGENTS WANTED EYER® WHERE to sell the 
is always a ready market. Send for circular and terms 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, etc. 
Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 

s, Type, 
Kelsey & C -. Meriden, Conn. 


Scrap Books or Billets-Doux and 25 samples 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thoroughand 
Under College manage A 
Is what every boy wants, and 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
best Family Knitting 
Machine ever invented. 
to the Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 
te A profitable business for a man with small capital. 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
THIS NEW 








AST TR 
Has a Pad differing from all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-Ad- 
justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the allin the cup press- 
es back the Intestines, just 
as a person would with the 
Finger. With light pressure 
the ite rnia ” held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It iseasy. durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 


Cireulars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, III. 


KIDNEY -WORT 
HE GREAT CURE 











TRADE 
MARE 








plete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver and different bright- 
e ss tints, &c. Postpaid for 10 3-cent stamps. 
HAS, FARRELL, 152 W. 28th Street, New York. 


TELEPHONES! 


For private lines, Latest, best ; always reli- 
Hable ; work 2 mi'es on cable-wire. Illus. Cir- 
“culars free. Holcomb & Co., Cleveland, O. 





ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS. 








One Easter or Birthday, 
to $1.00 each. 
$1.00. 


10 cents. Silk Fringed 10 cents 
A beautiful assortment at 50 cents and 
30 fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10 cents. | 
F.M M. Ss HAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Babies of Maumee. 
Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 
n Maumee; 
The babies kicked and bawled, 
And mothers whipped them all 
In Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that bawl 
In Maumee. 


Solo Bb Cornet $15.00 


With Patent Light Piston Valves, Crooks 
to “A,” “Ab,” and “G,” Water Key, wood case 
(warranted to give entire satisfaction). 

Bb Cornet, with A, Ab and G Crooks, wood case, 
for beginners, $8.00. 

Bb Cornet, Nickel-plated, with A, 

‘rooks, wood case, $9.50. 

Special inducements on sets of instruments 
for bands. Cata/oques free. Courtois Cornets 
and Band Instruments. All instruments sent 
Cc. O. D. three days for examination. 

John C, Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass, 














Ab and G@ 





‘ATYOM 
IHL 40 


THE STANDARD 








Companion Sewing Machine, 


Celebrated for doing Light and Heavy Work, Simplicity 
in Construction, Ease in Running, etc. 
Machine? If so, write to usand send 


DO YOU one three-cent stamp, and we will 


| Send you a sample of the work done on the machine, il- 
lustrated ae full deseription, with special price to 
our reader 


or Your Friends want a Sewing 


PERRY MASON & ah 4 — Fam Boston, Mass, 


Our Great Book Offer. 


Good for only one week more, March 1, 1883, 


Read about it in detail as described in the COMPANION 
dated February 1. Any orders written and mailed be- 
fore March 1 will be filled by us at the Great Offer price 

-including the gift of the Life of Garficld. No orders 


—FOR— 


As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS, LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system ot the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful sufferings which only 
the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease have 
been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
Price, $1, Liquid or Dry. Sold by Druggists. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


A Medicine fo for a a Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman, 
Ye 


\ a wie 2 fiealte- 


Y 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
mmon to our best population, 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
¢#~ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
t®” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 22 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that.its sales are unprecedented. 
t#- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .4? 
{t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all ihe wd 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, on and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its u 
It will at all times and under all circametances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is repared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for phiet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 

LIVER PILLS. They cure constipatian, biliousness 

and — of the liver. 25 cents per box 
Sold by all Drugeists. . 2 








Acts at the Same Time on 


Kidneys. Liver and Bowels. 





MARK 
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can be filled at this price written after February 28. 





When we returned home, the baby lay am § in his 
crib. We went to the crib. His mother stood on one 
ele, 1 on the other, We together lay our 


| PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


bands on | 


Publishers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION | 








Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
GIN ‘ OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send com for our New 


is, 1882-83, 
P, POWELL &80N, QBS Main sirves, CIN 





EXTRA CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
For 25 cents 1 packet each of Balsams, Asters, Phlox, 
onette, Petunias, Stock, Pinks, as, jes, 
and Verbenas, or 3 packets of each variety for 60 cents. 
L. D. SNOOK, Barrington, Yates Co.,, N. Y 


Sweet asthe Rose 


Beautiful new set of Gilt Palettes by mail on Teceipt 
of two 3-cent Stamps. WHITING, 0 Nassau St. 


WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 








or= 





ers, —— Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 

Stork, Roses, Eleph ant, Deer, Comic Designs, 8 ‘Alphabets, 

etc., for 2c. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. All for 30c. Send 3c. 
Stamps. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 

6 for $1, 14 for $2, 

a Green- 

ea and Bedding 

Plants, Hardy 

Shrubber y, Seeds, 


by mail. Cata. free. J.T. Phillips, W.Grove,Chester Co.,Pa. 

AGENTS Wanted “x1 
x: Books and Bibles 

liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & C¢ 

E 
den. STEM Gold Pr “ee ROSES 
J.J. SALZER, LaCrosse, V 

for trial, 10 papers C tak Seeds, growth of 1882, 50 to 
100kinds); Australian Daisies; Phlox(l6co/ors); Petunia(12 
(6colors); Ice Plant. L. W. Goodell, Amherst, Mass. 


works of character; great 
Nor th Fourth Street, Philade Iphia, Pa. 
Northern Grow n, Fresh, Relia- 
Catalogue fre 
* | CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET! 
300 seeds in each paper, and my New ///ustr: ated Seed Cata- 
varieties); Double Portulaca (Scolors); Perennial Lar! 
geese 





for handsome illustrated stand- 











variety; low in price; selling fast; needed every non ek 
EE DS. ble. verything for Farm and Gar- 
Thouseete ot Summer P “lants — 
For 25c, or Nine 3c, Postage Stamps, I will send 
logue.Double RoseAste rs(18¢ ‘olors.mired),Verbena( from 
spur; Double Zinnia(8co/ors); Double White Cen. Asters 











ROCKFORD,ILL. 








NEST EGG 
JAPANESE (coun. 


Very desirable for covering Screens or Lat- 
tice Work. Will run 15 to 20 feet, and is covered with 
Fruit exactly the size and shape of Hens’ Eggs, and so 
nearly resembling them as to almost deceive the naked 
ye. Shell very hard—will last for years ft 
and are better than glass or porcelain 
30. cents in stamps, I will send a ps “ys 
and neat 8-page paper, for ~~ BY, ar, ut 
Address, RAN K NCH, 
Box 600, Clyde, esa Co., New Yor! 


LANTS 


cca oe 750, ,000 THRIFTY 






r nest eggs, 

for only 
of Seeds, 

t-paid. 





















LANTS FORSALE. 


parc aser’s selection ) all 

110 ROSES for I 
ne Pack UMS . a 

Nearly in OUR COLLECTION 

ve Hundred Saper® Varieties is priced 

CASH, and a number 

at 10cts-§$200! sure to pleasetheladies give 

en away forClub orders. Special Premiums for 

Seed orders. Be sure ani snd forour Handsomely 

Illustrated Cealegnoes Plants and Reliable Seeds 

FE LEEDS & CO., Richmond, Indiana 


CHEAPEST 


S, S1. 


- 
i‘) 


n 


° 
na 


REE. 








Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to customers 
of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 
pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and 
valuable directions for planting 1500 varieties of Vegeta- 
ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, etc. Invalua- 
ble to all, piPecially to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 
ERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


TRY DREER’S GARDEN 
SEEDS 


which have been planted by 
\ for 45 years. 








consumer who 


to 
wishes valueforthc money expended. 


Breese Garden, Calendar for for s 


HENRY A. DREE 


$5 


83, offering 
ailed frees 
SEED GROWER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IN CASH PREMIUMS 


To COMPANTON Read ut 
on en to 4 A 
For several weeks we have described the "Perfection 
Tomato in the COMPANION. We now offer $50.00 in 
cash premiums; $25.00 for the largest and best list of 
the uses of the tomato, with receipts; and &25.00 for the 





best omg of tomatoes grown from our seed. The Per- 
fection. Tomato is the largest extra early variety 
known. It differs from 


most others in continuing to bear 
It is perfectly smooth and round, 
brilliant glossy red; never sunburns, but rather brightens 
in the sun; very solid, containing but few seeds; ripens 
all over and through together; a wonderful yielder and 
splendid shipper; most exquisite flavor. First sent out 
and had an immense sale at 25c. for only 30 seeds. We 
have grown a large quantity for seed and want eve 
reader of the COMPANION to try it. We know you will 
thank us for recommending it. We, therefore, propose 
to send a packet of about 250 seeds for only 5 one-cent 
mer he aeons taken); three packets for 10c.; 8 for 
in le. stamps). With every order for 8 packets we 
send free for trial 1 pkt. of Elegant English 3 usu- 
ally retails for 50c, Every reader who buys 8 or more 
packets of our seeds after this date can Gimpete for the 
premiums, which will be paid in cash, Full ticulars, 
also directions for cultivation and brief history of the 
Tomato, sent with each order. We cannot hold ¢ this offer 
open long, as they must be sent out before our great 
Spring rush. - DORR & Co., 


abundantly till frost. 


rder now. C, W. 


Growers, Des Moines, Iowa, 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness. Unequalled, 








Toga ek Q 





MORSE BROS,, Proprietors, Canton, Masa, 








